[ THOUGHTS OF A WISE — 


men are the guide posts and landmarks in the State. The credit of such 
nm at court, or in the nation, is the sole cause of all the 
public measures.” —Hdmund Burke. 
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EXTRACTS 


LAW, ORDER, AND JUSTICE, THE CONSTITU> 
VERS OF THE GOVERNMENT, AND THE MAIN- 


EXTRACTS 


FROM 


GEN.JAMES A.GARFIELD'S 


SPEECHES. 


Last Words of General Garfield to Young Men. 


INDEPENDENCE AND RIGHT JUDGMENT ENFORCED. 


Now, fellow-citizens, a word before I leave you, on the yer eve or the Lae 
e great work © 


the brilliant thing. {Laughter.] I said to him, “Why?” “Wh ,’ said he, 
“my father is a Republican and my brothers are Republicans, and [am a Re- 
ublican all over, but I want to be an sHdepenseuy man, and I don’t want any- 
ody to say, ‘That fellow votes the Republican ticket hes because “his dad 
does,’ and have half a mind to vote the Democratic ticket just_to prove my 
independence.” I did not like the thing the boy suggested, but I did admire 
the spirit of the boy that wanted to have some independence of his own. 


DON’T VOTE WITH THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY—IT IS A GRAVE-YARD OF DEAD 
ISSUES, NOT A CAMP FOR THE EIVING. 


Now, | tell you, young man, don’t vote the Republican ticket just because 
our father votesit. Don’t vote the Democratic ticket, even if he does vote it.. 
Laughter.] But let me give you this one word of advice, as you are about to 
itch your tent into one of the great political camps, Yourslife is full and 
uoyant with hope now, and 1 beg you, when you pitch your tent, pitch it 
among the living and not among the dead. [Applause.] If you are at all in- 


young life into. _ It is to me far more ike a grave-yard than like a camp for 
the ee Look at it! Itis billowed all over with the graves of dead issues, 
inions, of exploded theories, of disgraced doctrines. You cannot 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 


Why, look here! Here is a little double mound. I look down on it and I 
read: ‘Sacred to the memor of squatter sovereignty and the Dred Scott de- . 
cision.” A million and a half of Democrats voted for that, but it has been 
dead fifteen ene eee by the hand of Abraham Lincoln, and here it lies. 
(Applause. ] oung man, that is not the place for you. : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF HUMAN SLAVERY. i 


But look a little further. Here is another monument, a black tomb, and be- 
side it, as our distinguished friend said, there towers to the ec! a monument 
of four million pairs of human fetters taken from the arms of slaves, and I 
read on its little headstone this: “ Sacred to the memory of human slayery.” 
For forty years of its infamous life the Democratic party taught that it was 
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divine—God’s institution. They defended it, they stood around it, they fol- 

lowed it to'its graveas amourner. But here it lies, dead by the hand of Abra- 

ham Lincoln. [Applause.] Dead by the power of the Republican party. [Ap- 
lause.] Dead by the justice of Almighty God. [Great applause and cheers. ] 
on’t camp there, young man. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND SECESSION. 


_ But here is another. A little brimstone tomb, [laughter,] and I read across 
its yellow face in lurid, bloody lines these words: ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of 
State sovereignty and secession.” Twelve millions of Democrats mustered 
around it in arms to keep it alive; but here it lies, shot to death by the mil- 
lion guns of the Republic. [Applause.] Here it lies, its shrine burned to ashes 
under the blazing rafters of the burning Confederacy. Le ppanee. | It is 
dead! I would not have you stay in there a minute, even in this balmy night 
air, to look at such a place. [Laughter.] 


THE LITTLE GRAVE OF THE RAG BABY. 


But just before I leave it I discover a new-made grave, a little mound—short. 
The grass has hardly sprouted over it, and all around it I see torn pieces of 
paper with the word “fiat” on them, (laughter, ] and I look down in curiosity 
wondering what the little grave is, and I read on it: “ Saered to the mem- 
ory of the Rag Baby, [laughter ;] nursed in the brain of all the fanaticism 
of the world, [laughter;] rocked by Thomas Ewing, George H. Pendleton, 
Samuel Cary and a few others throughout the land.” But it ied on the ist of 
January, 1879, and the one hundred and forty millions of gold that God made, 
and not fiat power, lie upon its little carcass to keep it down forever. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 


“YOUNG MAN, COME OUT OF THAT GRAVE-YARD—COME INTO THE CAMP OF THE 
} LIVING, OF GLORY AND LIBERTY. 


Oh, young man, come out of that! [Laughter.] That is no placein which to 
put your young life. Come out, and come over into this camp of liberty, of 
order, of law, of justice, of freedom, [‘‘Amen,”] of all that is glorious under 
these night stars. 5 

Is there any death here in our camp? Yes! Yes! Three bundred and fifty 
thousand soldiers, the noblest band that ever trod the earth, died to make 
this camp a camp of glory and of liberty forever. [Tremendous applause. ] 


NO DEAD ISSUES IN THE REPUBLICAN CAMP—THE REPUBLICAN THE CAMP OF 
3 < LIVING IDEAS. 


But there are no dead issues here. There are no dead ideas here. Han& 
out our banner from under the blue sky this night until it shall sweep the gree? 
turf under your feet! It hangs over our camp. Read away up under the stars 
the inscription we have written on it, lo! these twenty-five years. 

Twenty-five years ase the Republican aey was married to Jeter and this 
is our silver wedding, fellow citizens. [Great Sepieteed A worthily married 
pasr love each other better on the day of their silver wedding than on the day 
of their first espousals ; and we are truer to liberty to-da and dearer to God 
than we were when we spoke our first word of liberty. ead away up under 
the sky across our starry banner that first word we uttered twenty-five years 
ago. hat was it? ‘Slavery shall never extend over another foot of the Ter- 
ritories of the Great West.” [Applause.] Is that dead oralive? Alive, thank 
God, forevermore! [Applause.] And truer to-night than it*was the hour it 
was written. Eepuete Thenit was a hope, a promise, a purpose. To-night 
it is equal with the stars—immortal history and immortal truth. [Applause.] 

Come down the glorious steps of our banner. Every great record we have 
made we have vindicated with our blood and with our truth. It sweeps the 
ground, and it touches the stars. Come there young man, and put in your 
young life where all is living, and where nothing is dead but the heroes that 
defended it. fpplause- I think these young men will do that. [‘ Of course 
they will!”]—Speech in Cleveland, Oct. 11, 1879. ~ 
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The Measures and the Attitudes of the Democratic and Republican Parties. 


NO GREAT NATIONAL IDEA OR DOCTRINE ADVOCATED BY THE DEMOCRACY 
, HAS LIVED FOUR YEARS— VACILLATION OF ITS PARTY RECORD. 


The modern Democratic party has given this country in the last twenty 
years no idea that has lived to be four years old. [Laughter.] I mean an idea, 
nota nae The Democratic party has had ps.ssions that have lasted 'onger 

“than that. They have had_an immortal appetite for office. [Laughter.] That 
is just as strong to-day as it was twenty years a 30. Somebody has called the 
Democratic party ‘an organized appetite.” [Laughter.] But that is not an 
idea; thas is of the belly Crgsrare. and not of the heart, nor of the brain. I 
say again ney. have giyen to this country no great national idea or doctrine 
that has lived to be four years old; and if we had in this great park, as in a 
great field, herded here together all the ideas that the Democratic party has 
uttered and put forth in thelast twenty years, there would not be founda four- 
1S ea in the lot, (laughter]—hardly athree-year-old—hardly a two-year-old. 

hey have adopted a doctrine just to last till election is over, and if it did not 
succeed, they have dropped it to try another; and they have tried another- 
until it failed, and then tried another ; and it has been a series of mere trials 
to catch success. Whenever they have started in a campaign, they have looked 
out to all the political barns to see how the tin-roosters were pointing, to learn 
from the political weather-cocks which way the wind is likely to blow; and 
then they have made their doctrines accordingly. [Laughter and Se Labor 
This is no slander of the Democratic party. As my friend Mr. Foster has said, 
this is true not so much of the body of the party as of the leaders. 


DANCE OF THE BEWILDERED OLD FOGIES. 


What a dance ney have put the good, sound, quiet, steady-going Democrat 
through during the last twenty years. Bpetcben They made him denounce 
our war for a long time; and then, when it was all over, they made him praise 
it. [Laughter.] They made him vote witha party that called our soldiers ** Lin- 
coln’s hirelings ” and ‘‘ Lincoln’s dogs; ” and this very day one of the men who 
did that is parading up and down this State praising the Democratic party 
because it had two soldiers at the head of its ticket, and sneering at us because 
Mr. Foster was not a soldier in the field. 


THE DEMOCRACY ON ALL SIDES OF EVERY GREAT QUESTION—PER PLEXITY OF | 
THE GOOD, OLD, QUIET DEMOCRAT. 


That party has taken both sides of every great uestion in this country 
in the last twenty years. They are in favor of the war—after it is over. 
{Laughter.] They are in favor of hard money—or they will be next year, 
atter it is an accomplished fact. They were op osed to greenbacks when 
greenbacks were necessary to save the life of the nation, and when the 
thought it would be popular to oppose greenbacks., The moment they foun 
it was unpopularthey facedthe other way, and declafed that the greenback was 
the best currency the world ever saw. | 

I would like to ask that good, old, quiet Democrat how he has felt when 
they have told him to vote against the war one year and then praise it the 
next, and he had to follow his leaders all the while—how he felt when they told 
him to curse greenbacks, and he voted the ticket, and then when they ordered 
him to wheel right around on his heel and march the other way, and vote the 
Democratic ticket all the time. They told him, for example, that the prop- 
osition to let the negro have his freedom was an outrageous thing that must 
not be listened to, and he voted the Democratic ticket. A little while after 
they came around and said: “We will enforce all the amendments of the 
Constitution, the negro amendment among the rest, and we are among the © 
best friends that the negro ever had.” And vi he voted with them every | 
time, [laughter,] facing right the other way. When we proposed to give the 
ballot to fee negro, they said: ‘Why, heisan inferiorrace.” God ma ehim to 
be ahewer of wood anda drawer of water. He is inferior tous. He is of 
bad odor, and bad every way, of low elie and’ we will never, never 
allow him to vote.” What do they say now They are cooing and billing 
with every negro that will listen to them, and asking him to vote the Demo- 
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cratic ticket. They are saying to him, ‘‘ My friend, the Democratic party was 
always a good friend of the negro, [Laughter.] The Democratic party knows 
the negro better than the Republicans do. We have been nearer to you. We 
know your habits. [Laughter.] We understand your character and we can 
do you more good.” Yes, they havé been nearer toyou. The fellow that flogs 

ou with a cat-o’-nine-tails has to be pretty near to you. [Laughter.] The 

ave a warm feeling for you. [Laughter.] The man that brands your chee 
with a red-hot iron poe up a good deal of warmth towards you. [Laughter.} 

But, my friends, the curious thing is how a steady-going, consistent Demo- 
erat can have followed all these crooks and turns and facings-about of his 
party in all these years, and not have gotten dizzy by turning so fre- 
quently. Leeneiver | They shouted for hard money and he voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. hey shouted forsoftmoney and he voted the Democratic ticket. 
They said the three amendments to the Constitution were void and should not 
be obeyed, and he voted the Democratic ticket. They walked right out to the 
next great election bringing Horace Greeley in their arms and said, ‘‘ We will 
carry out all the amendments to the Constitution; we will be the best friend 
of the slave in the world,” and he voted the Democratic ticket, [laughter, } 
following in the same wake. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY ABANDON ALL ITS PROPHECIES AND DOCTRINES—THE 
DEMOCRACY REJOICE IN THEIR DEFEAT. 


Now, my friends, there has not been a leading prophecy, there has not been 
a leading doctrine put forward by the Democratic partyin all these years that 
it has not itself abandoned. I do not believe there is a fair-minded Democrat 
here to-night who does not rejoice in his soul that his party has abandoned 
the leading doctrines of the last twenty years. |Laughter.] Are you sorry, 
my Democratic friend, that slavery is dead? I believe youarenot. Then you 
are glad that we outvoted you when you tried to keep it alive. [Applause.} 
Are you sorry that rebellion and secession are dead’? If youare not, then you 
are glad that you were overwhelmed and outyoted when you tried to keep the 
party that sustained them alive. [Applause.] Are you glad that our war was 
not a failure? If you are, you are glad that we voted you down in 1864, when 
your central doctrine was that the war was a failure and must be stopped. If 
you are glad of so many things, will you not be glad when we have voted down 
your party next Tuesday and elected Charley Foster governor of Ohio? [Ap- 

lause. voice, ‘‘ We are going to do it for a fact.”] You are going to do it, 

have no doubt.—Speech in Cleveland, October 11, 1879. * * * 


THE GUILTY DEMOCRACY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BLOOD AND COST OF THE 
REBELLION. 


“My friend from Indiana (Mr. Nisiack) is not himself an extreme par- 
tisan. But he has said some things just now which deserve an answer. He 
-Says that if the glory of the war belongs to the Republican party, then the re- 
sults of the war, the expenditures of the war, and the burdens laid upon the 
people in consequence of the war, fall also to our share. A part of this state- 
ment L[indorse. But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask that gentleman and his 
arty a question. Suppose that in the year 1861 every Democrat _north of the 
Patensae and the Ohio had followed the lead of Grant, and Douglas, and 
Dickinson, and Tod, and all the great lights of the Democratic party, had 
thrown away the Democratic name and said that they would be Democrats no 
longer, as we said we would be Republicans no longer, but all would be Union 
men, and stand together around the flag until the rebellion had been put under 
our feet. I desire to ask the gentleman, if these things had happened, how long 
the war would have lasted, how much the war would have cost? J do not 
hesitate to say that it could not have lasted a month, and the expenditures of the 
war would never have exceeded $10,000,000.* Isay, asa matter of current history, 
that it was the great hope of the rebels of the South that the assistance of the 
Democratic party of the North would divide our forces and overcome all our 
efforts ; that at the ballot-box the Democrats at home would help the cause 
which they were maintaining in the field. It was that, and that alone, which 
protracted the war and created our immense debt. 


* By an official statement recently sent by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Senate of 
the United States in reference to a resolution of inquiry, it appears that the expenditure of 
the United States, necessarily growing out of the war of the rebellion, from July 1, 1861, up to 
June 30, 1879, reached the enormous aggregate of $6,189,929,908.58.— Congressional Committee. 


“I come, therefore, to the door of your party, gentlemen on the other side 
and I lay down at your threshold every dollar of the debt, every item of the stupen, 
dous total which expresses the great cost of the war; and I say if you had followed 
Douglas there would have been no debt, no blood, no burden. TI will not stop 
here to call up before your door also the long line of ghosts of slain heroes, 
our brothers who fell at the hands of rebels, in consequence of your ey 
and encouragement.”--Speech in the House of Representatives, Public Hxpendi- ~ 


_ tures,”? March 14, 1870. 


WHAT HAS THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY DONE TO MERIT THE TRUST OF THE PEOPLE? 


Mr. Chairman, it is now time to inquire as to the fitness of this Democratic 
ay to take control of our great nation and its vast and important interests 
or the next four Reig I put the question to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Lamar,] What has the Democratic party done to merit. that great trust? 
He tried to show in what respects it would not be dangerous. I ask him to 
show in what it would be safe. Laffirm, and I believe I do not misrepresent 
the great Democratic party, that in the laSt sixteen years they have not ad- 
vanced one great national idea that is not to-day exploded and as dead as 
Julius Cesar. And if any Democrat here will rise and name a great national 
doctrine his party, has advanced within that time that is now alive and believed 
in, I will yield to hear him. [A pause.] In default of an answer I will attempt 


to prove my negative. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL DOCTRINES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY—ALL DEAD AND 
BURIED. 


What were the great central doctrines of the Democratic party in the Presi- 
dential struggle of 1860? The followers of Breckinrid ze said slavery had a 
right to go wherever the Constitution goes. Do you believe that to-day? Is 
there a man on this continent who holds that doctrine to-day ? Not one. 
That doctrine is dead and buried. The other wing of the Democracy held that, 
slavery might be established in the Territories if the people wanted it. Does 
anybody hold that doctrine to-day? Dead; ea pete dead, 

some down to 1864. Your party, under the lead of Tilden and Vallandig- 
ham, declared the experiment of war to save the Union was a failure. Do you 
believe that doctrine to-day? That doctrine was shot to death by thé guns of 
Farragut at Mobile, and driven, in a tempest of fire, from the valley of the 
Shenandoah by Sheridan less than a month after its birth at Chicago. _ 

Come down to1868. You declare the constitutional amendments revolutionary 
and void. Does any man on this floor say so to-day? If so, let him rise and 
declare it. 

Do you believe in the doctrine of the Broadhead letter of 1868, that the so- 
called constitutional amendments should be disregarded? No; the gentleman 
op ap See ett accepts the results of the war? The Democratic doctrine of 

is dead! 


DEMOCRATIC CAMPING-GRUUND A GRAVE-YARD—TOMBS OF ITS DEAD ISSUES, 


I walk across that Democratic cam inge+ground as in a grave-yard. Under 
my feet resound the hollow echoes of the dead. There lies slavery, a black 
marble column at the head of its grave, on which I read: Died in the flames of 
the civil war ; loved in its life; lamented in its death; followed toits bier b 
its only mourner, the Democratic party, but dead! And here is a double 
grave: Sacred to the memory of squatter sovereignty. Died in the eampai 
of 1860. On the reverse side: Sacred to the memory of Dred Scott and Breck- 
inridge doctrine. Both dead at the hands of Abraham Lincoln. And here a 
monument of brimstone: Sacred to the memory of the rebellion; the war 
against itisa failure; Tilden et Vallandi ham fecerunt, A. D.1864. Died on the 
field of battle; shot to death by the million guns of the Republic. The doc- 
trine of secession; of State sovereignty. Dead. Expired in the flames of 
civil war, amid the blazing rafters of the Confederacy, except that the modern 
neas, fleeing out of the flames of that ruin, bears on his back another An- 
chises of State sovereignty, and brings it here in the person of the honorable 
gentleman from the Appomattox district of Virginia, {Mr. Tucker.) (Laugh- 
ter.] All else is dead. \ 
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Now, gentlemen, are you sad, are you sorry for these deaths? Are you not 
glad that secession is dead? that slavery is dead? that squatter sovereignty 
§ dead? that the doctrine of the failure of the war is dead? Then you are 
glad that you were out voted in 1860, in 1864, in 1868, and in 1872. If you have 
fears to shed over these losses, shed them in the grave-yard, but not in this 
House of living men. I know that many a Southern man rejoices that these 
issues are dead. The gentleman from Mississippi has clothed his joy with 
eloquence. 

Now, gentlemen, if you yourselves are glad that you have suffered defeat 
during the last sixteen years, will you not be equally glad when you suffer 
defeat next November? [Laughter.] But pardon that remark; I regret it; I 
would use no bravado. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL DOCTRINES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY—ALL ALIVE AND 
TRIUMPHANT. 


Now, gentlemen, come with me for a moment into the camp of the Repub- 
lican Bary. and review its career. Our central doctrine in 1860 was that slavery 
should never extend itself over another foot of American soil. _ Is that doctrine 
dead? Itis folded away like a victorious banner; its truth is alive forever- 
more on this continent. In 1864 we declared that we would put down the 
rebellion and secession. And that doctrine lives and will live when the sec- 
ond Centennial has arrived? ~ Freedom, national, universal, and perpetual, 
our great constitutional amendments, are they alive or dead? Alive, thank 
the God that shields both liberty and Union. And our national credit, saved 
from the assaults of Pendleton; saved from the assaults of those who struck 
it later, rising higher and higher at home and abroad; and only now in doubt 
lest its chief, its only enemy, the Democracy, should triumph in November. 

Mr. Chairman, ought the Republican party to surrender its truncheon of com- 
mand to the Democracy? 


WHAT ENGLAND WOULD HAVE DONE AT CLOSE OF REBELLION—ENGLAND’S 
ONE GREAT MESTAKE. 


The gentleman from Mississippi says if this were England the Ministry 
would go out in twenty-four hours with such a state of things as we_have 
here. Ah, yes; that isan ordinary case of change of administration. But if 
tis were England, what would she have-done at the end of the war? Eng- 
land made one such mistake as the gentleman asks this country to make when 
she threw away. the achievements of the grandest man that ever trod her 
highway of power. Oliver Cromwell had overturned the throne of despotic 
power and had lifted his country to a place of masterful greatness among the 
nations ot the earth; and when, after lis death, his great scepter was trans- 
ferred to a weak though not unlineal hand, his country, in ‘a moment of reac- 
tionary blindness, brought back the Stuarts. Englan did not recover from 


‘ that folly until, in 1689, the Prince of Orange drove from her island the last 


of that weak and wicked line. Did she afterward repeat the blunder? 
ENGLAND’S TREATMENT OF PRETENDERS AND TRAITORS. 


For more than fifty years pretenders were seeking the throne; and the wars 
on her coast, in Scotland and Ireland, threatened the overthrow of the new 
dynasty and the disruption of the empire. But the solid phlegm, the magnif- 
icent pluck, the round-about common’sense of Englishmen steadied the throne 
till the cause of the Stuarts was dead. They did not change as soon as the 
battle was over and let the Stuarts come back to power. 


OUR REVOLUTIONARY FATHERS’ TREATMENT OF LOYALIST AND TORIES. 


And how was it in our own country when our fathers had triumphed in the 
war of the Revolution?) When the victory was won, did they open their arms 
to the loyalists, as they called themselves, or tories, as our fathers called 
them ? id they invite them back? Not one. They confiscated their lands. 
The State passed decrees that no tory should live on our soil. And when they 
were too poor to take themselves away, our fathers, burdened as the. young 
nation was with debt, raised the money to transport the tories beyond seas or 
across the Canada border. ‘They wenf to England, to France, to Nova Scotia, 
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to New Brunswiek, and especially to Halifax ; and that town was such a resort 
for them that it became the swear-word of our boyhood. ‘Go to Halifax” 
was a substitute for a more impious, but not more opprobrious expression. 
The presence of tories made it opprobrious. 


MAGNANIMOUS TREATMENT OF THE CONFEDERATES BY THE NORTH. 


Now, I do not refer to this as an example which we ought to follow. Oh, 
no. We live in a milder era, in an age softened by the more genial influence 
of Christian civilization. Witness the sixty-one men who fought against us 
in the late war, and who are now sitting in this and the other Chamber of 
Congress. Every one of them is here because a magnanimous nation freely 
voted that they might come; and they are welcome. Only please do not say 
that you are just now rel pont fitted to rule the Republic, and te be the 
apostles of liberty and of blessings to the colored race. 


SENSIBILITIES OF THE NORTH—ITS CHERISHED IDEAS TRIUMPHED IN THE 
COURT OF LAST RESORT, THE FIELD OF BATTLE—THE NORTH PROPOSES TO 
MAINTAIN ITS TRIUMPH INTACT. 


Gentlemen, the North has been asked, these many years, to regard the sen- 
sibilities of the South. We have been told that you were brave and sensitive 
men, and that we ought not to throw fire-brands among you. Most of our 

eople have treated you with justice and magnanimity. In some things we 
have given you just cause for complaint; but I want to remind you that the 
North also has sensibilities to be regarded... The ideas which they cherish, and 
for which they fought, triumphed in the ene court, the court of last resort, 
the field of battle. Our people intend to abide by that verdict and to enforce 
the mandate. They rejoice at every evidence of acquiescence. They look 
forward to the day when the distinctions of North and South shall have 
melted away in the grander sentiment of nationality. But they do not think 
it is yet safe to place the control of this great work in your hands. In the 
hands of some of you they would be safe, perfectly safe; but to the hands of 
the united South, joined with the most reactionary elements of the Northern 
Democracy, our people will not yet surrender the government.—Speeck in the 
House of Representatives, August 4, 1876. 


Reconstruction. 
GOD VISIBLE IN RECONSTRUCTION. 


Icannot forget that we haye learnedslowly. * * * Icannot forget that 
less than five years ago I received an order from my superior officer command- 
ing me to search my camp for 4 fugitive slave, and if found to deliver him 
up toa Kentucky captain who claimed him as his property; and ZI had the 
honor to be perhaps the first officer in the army who peremptorily refused to obey 
such an order. e were then trying to save the Union without hurting slav- 
ery. * * Tt took us two years to reach a point where we were willing to 
do the most meager justice to the black man and to recognize the truth that 

“A man’s a man for a’ that!” os 

Sir, the hand of God has been visible in this work, leading us by degrees 
out of the blindness of our prejudices to see that the fortunes of the Republic 
and the safety of the party of liberty are inseparably bound up with the rights 
of the black man. At last our party must see that if it would preserve its po- 
litical life, or maintain the safety of the Republic, we must do justice to the 
humblest man in the Nation, whether black or white. I thank God that to- 
day we have struck the rock; we have planted our feet upon solid earth. 
Streams of light will aon out from the luminous truth embodied in the leg- 
islation of this day. This is the ne plus ultra of reconstruction, and I hope we 
shall have the courage to go before our people everywhere with ‘‘This or noth- 
ing” for our motto. 

ow, sir, as a temporary measure, I give my support to this military bill 
_ properly restricted. Itis severe. It was written with a steel pen made out 
of a bayonet ; and bayonets have done us good service hitherto. All L ask is 
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that Congress shall place civil governments before these people of the rebel 
States, and a cordon of bayonets behind them. * * = * * *  # 

Now, what does this bill propose? It lays the hands of the nation upon 
the rebel State governments, and takes the breath of life out of them. It puts 
the bayonet at the breast of every rebel murderer in the South to bring him 
to justice. It commands the army to protect the life and property of citizens 
whether black or white. It ates in the hands of Congress absolutely and 
irrevocably the whole work of reconstruction. 

With this thunderbolt in our hands shall we stagger like idiots under its 
weight? Have we grasped a weapon which we have neither the courage nor 
the wisdom to wield ?”--Speech in House of Representatives, February 12, 1867. 


OUR BLACK ALLIES—GOD-INSPIRED WITH THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY—NO 
TRAITOR IN A BLACK SKIN—WE WILL STAND BY OUR BLACK ALLIES. 


Another thing we will remember: we will remember our allies who fought 
with us. Soon after the great struggle began, we looked behind the army of 
white rebels and saw 4,000,000 of black people condemned to toil-as slaves for 
our enemies ; and we found that the hearts of these 4,000,000 were God-in- 
spired with the spirit of liberty, and that they were all our friends. [ Applause. ] 
We have seen white men betray the flag and fight to kill the Union; but 
in all that long, dreary war, we never Saw a traitorin a black skin. [Great 
cheers.] _ Our comrades escaping from the starvation of prison, fleeing to our 
lines by the light of the North star, never feared to enter the black man’s 
cabin and ask for bread. [‘Good, good,” “That’s so,” and loud cheers.] In 
all that period of suffering and danger, no Union soldier was ever betrayed by 
a black man or woman. [Applause.] And now that we have made them free, 
so long as we live we will stand by these black allies. [Renewed applause.] We 
willstand by them until the sun of liberty, fixed in the firmament of our Consti- 
tution, shall shine with a ray upon every man, black or white, throughout 
the Union. [Cheers.] Fe low-citizens, fellow-soldiers, in this there is the be- 
neficence of eternal justice and by it.we will stand forever. [Great applause. ] 
A poet has said that in individual life we rise “On ste ping-stones of our 
dead selves to higher things,” and the Republic rises on the glorious achieve- 
ments of its dead and living heroes toa higher and nobler national] life. [Ap- 
plause.] We must stand guard over our past as soldiers, and over our coun- 
ay as oe common heritage of all. [Applause.]—Speech to the Boys in Blue, 
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Resistance of Democratic Party to Laws Constitutionally Enacted. 


_. 


MILITARY INTERFERENCE WITH ELECTIONS, 


Let me recall a little history. When flagrant war was raging, when 
eleven States were banded against the Union to iene it, and the theatre of 
war was spread over five or six States that adhered to the Union, there was in 
fact military interference at the elections—it was the military interference of 
the armed enemies of: the United States. 

I once voted at an election where there was a very serious military inter- 
ference. In the autumn of 1862, under the heights of Missionary Ridge, near 
the city of Chattanooga, when 5,000 Ohio soldiers under the laws of that State 
oO vote, I, in company with my comrades, voted for a governor 
oO i0. * 

While we were voting, the shells From the batteries of armed enemies ve the 
United States were bursting over our heads, and some of our voters were killed 
while in the exercise of their right of suffrage as citizens of Ohio. That was the 
only aera td interference with elections that I ever witnessed. N ow, it was 
to prevent that kind of military interference that the armies of the United 
States in time of war kept off the armed enemies of the United States in the 
State of Ran etley and in other border States while elections were being held 
there. And in order that, in the performance of that necessary duty, they 
might not interfere with the freedom of elections andthe right of citizens, 


the act of February, 1865, was passed while our guns were yet smoking, and. 


while we were yet in line of battle. Even in that act it was provided, under 
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the severest elie of criminal law, that no officer, civil, military, or naval, 
should interfere with the right of any man to vote, or should undertake to 
prescribe qualifications for a voter.—Spcech in the House of Representatives, 


April 26, 1879. 
THE DANGEROUS EXAMPLE OF LAW -BREAKING BY CONGRESS. 


Task, gentlemen, whether this is a time when it is safe to disregard and 
weaken the authority of law. In all quarters, the civil society of this country 
is becoming honey-combed through and through by disintegrating forces— 
in some States by the violation of contracts and the repudiation of debts; in 
others by open resistance and defiance; and still others by the reckless over- 
turning of constitutions and letting “the red fool-fury of the Seine” run riot 
among our people and build its blazing altars to the strange gods of ruin and 
misrule. All these things are shaking the good order of society and threaten - 
ing the foundations of our Government and our peace. In a time like this 
more than ever before, this country needs a body of law-givers, clothed, 
and in their right minds, who will lay their hands upon the altar of the law as 
its defenders, not its destroyers. And yet now, in the name of a party, for 
some supposed party advantage, m colleague from Ohio announces, and no one 
on his side has said him nay, that they not only have not in the past 
obeyed but in the future they will not obey this law of the land which the Su- 
preme Court has just crowned with the authority of its sanction. If my col- 
league chooses to meet that issue, if he chooses to go to the country with that 
plea, I shall regret it deeply, formy country’ssake; but if I looked only to my 
party’s interest, it would give me joy to engage in such a struggle. 


NO ATTEMPT AT THE ASSASSINATION OF THE LAW WILL BE TOLERATED. 


The contest of last autumn made the people understand the tendencies of 
een on the other side. Now, this cool, calm, deliberate, assassination of 
aw will not be tolerated. We have had a winter to freeze out our passion, we 
have had a summer to thaw out our indifference, we have had the changing 
cireles of the year to bring us around to order and calmness, and yet all the 
stars in their courses seem to have shed their influence on my colleague to fire 
him with a more desperate madness and drive his party on to still a sadder 
fate. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Itrust and believe that we may yetfind some responses from the other side of 
the House that will prevent this course of procedure. If wedo, I will gladly give 
away any party.advantage for the sake of stren gthening the foundations of law 
and good order. And I therefore appeal to gentlemen on the other side to pre- 
vent a disaster which their party leaders are preparing, not for themselves 
alone, but for our common country. I hope before this day is over we may 
see such a vote in this Chamber upon this bill as will put_an end to this mis- 
erable business, and cast out of these halls the dregs of the unfortunate and 
crazy extra session. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 


IMMORTAL IDEAS CROWNED THE WAR WITH VICTORY--MUST STAND GUARD 
AROUND THE TRUTHS FOR WHICH WE FOUGHT--ELEVATING INFLUENCES. 


OF THE WAR, 


Gentlemen, ideas outlive men; ideas outlive all earthly things. You who 
fought in the war forsthe Union ree for immortal ideas, and by their might 
crowned the war with victory. [Great applause.] But vietory was worth 
nothing except for the truths that were under it, init, and above it. Wemeet to- 
night as comrades to stand guard around the sacred truths for which we 
fought. [Loud and prolonge cheers.]’ And while we have life to meet and 

asp the hand of a comrade, we will stand by the great tr uths of the war. 

“Good,” “good,” and loud cheers. | Many convictions have sunk so deep into 
our hearts that we can never forget them. Think of the elevating spirit of 
the war itself. We gathered the oys from all our farms and shops and stores 
and schools and homes, from all over the Republic. They went forth unknown 
to fame, but returned enrolled on the roster of immortal heroes. [Great ap- 
plause.] They went in the spirit of the soldiers of Henry at Agincourt, of 


whom he said: 
“For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 


Shall be . brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition.” 
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And it did gentle the condition and elevate the heart of every worthy sol- 
dier who fought for the Union, [applause,] and he shall be our brother tor- 
-evermore.—Speech in House of Representatives, March 17, 1880. 


e rae 


Constitutional Doctrines. 
SOVEREIGNTY RESIDES IN THE PEOPLE. 


Then, appealing to the facts of history, Mr. Garfield shows, by an incontro- 
vertible argument, that sovereignty resides in the people, and not in the 
States; and then goes on to say: : 

On_ the 2ist day of June, 1788, our national sovereignty was andeed, by the 
people, in the Constitution of the United States, where it still resides, and for 
its preservation our armies are to-day in the field. In all these stages of de- 
yelopment, from colonial dependence to full-orbed nationality, the people, 
not the States, have been omnipotent. They have abolished, established, al- 
tered, and amended, as suited their sovereign pleasure. They made the Con- 
stitution. That great charter tells ies own story best: 


“We, the people of the United States. in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
CONSTITUTION for the United States of Amerie.” 


Not ‘“‘we, the sovereign States,” do enter into a league or form a “compact 
of confederation.” In framing and establishing the Constitution, what re- 
restrictions were laid upen the people? Absolutely no human power beyond 
themselves. Ne barriers confined them but the laws of nature, the laws of 
God, their love of justice, and their aspirations for liberty. Over that limit- 
less expanse they ranged at will, and out of such materials as their wisdom 
Selected they built the stately fabric of our government. That: Constitution, 
with its amendments, is the latest and the greatest utterance of American sov. 
ereignty. The hour is now at hand when that majestic sovereign for the benig- 
nant purpose of securing still further the “blessings of liberty,” is about to 
put forth another oracle ; is about to declare that universal freedom shall be 
the Sppene. law of the land. Show me the power that is authorized to forbid 
it! hey made the Constitution what it is. They could have made it 
otherwise then ; they can make it otherwise now.—Specch in House of Repre- 
sentatives, January 13, 1865. 

‘THE UNITED STATES SHALL GUARANTEE TO EVERY STATE A REPUBLICAN FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

But, sir, there isa duty laid uponusby the Constitution. That duty is declared 
in these words: “Tur UNITED STATES SHALL GUARANTEE TO EVERY STATE IN 
‘THIS UNION A REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERN@IENT.” What does thatmean? Read 
the twenty-first and forty-third numbers of the Federalist, and you will un- 
derstand what the fathers of the Constitution meant when they put that 
clause into our organic law. With wonderful foresight, amounting almost to 

rophecy, they appear to have foreseen just such a contingency as the one that 

1as arisen. adison said that an msurrection might arise too powerful to be 
rh seh by the local authorities, and Congress must have authority to put 
i ephiae and to see that no usurping government shall be erected on the ruins 
of a State. 

What is a Republican form of government? When the Union was formed 
the free colored people were not a tenth of the population of any State. Now 
all black men are free citizens, and ‘“‘we are asked,” as the lamented Henry 
Winter Davis has so clearly statedit, “to recognize as republican such despot- 
isms as these: ‘In North Carolina, 631,000 citizens will ostracize 331,000 citi- 
zens; in Virginia, 719,000 citizens will-ostracize 533,000 citizens; in Alabama, 
596,000 citizens will ostracize 437,000 citizens ; in Louisiana, 357,000 citizens will 
ostracize 350,000 citizens ; in Mississippi, 353,000 citizens will ostracize 436,000 
citizens; in South Carolina, 291,000 citizens will ostracize 411,000 citizens.” 

We are asked to guarantee all these as republican governments! Gentle- 
men upon the other side of the House ask us to let such shameless despotisms 
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_ as these be represented here as republican States. I venture to assert that a 
_ more monstrous proposition was never before made to an American Congress. 
__ Lam, therefore, in favor of the amendment to the Constitution that passed 
_ the other day to reform the basis of representation. I would have wished that 
it had been more thorough and searching in its terms. I took it asthe best 
we could get; but I say here, before this House, that I will never, so long as 
I have any voice in political affairs, rest satisfied until the way is Geena b 
which these citizens, so soonas they are worthy, shall be lifted _to the full 
rights of citizenship. I will not be factious in my action here. If 1 cannot 
to-day get all I desire, I will try again to-morrow, securing all that can be ob- 
tained to-day. But so long as [ have any voice or vote here, they shall aid in 
iving the suffrage to every citizen qualified, by intelligence, to exercise it.— 
speech in House of Representatives February 1, 1866. ; 


REVOLUTIONARY DOCTRINES OF THE BOURBON DEMOCRACY IN CONGRESS. 


= * * * These are the declarations of six distinguished members of the pres- 
ent Congress, (Senator WALLACE of Pennsylvania, Senator Maxey of Texas, 
Senator WILLIAMs of Kentucky, Senator Wuytp of Maryland, Representative 
CLARK of Missouri, Representative McLANE of Maryland.) The doctrines set 
forth in the above quotations may be fairly regarded as the doctrines of the 
Democracy as represented in this Capitol. : 

Let me summarize them: First, there are no national elections; second, the 
United States has no voters; third, the States have the exclusive right to con- 
trol elections of members of Congress ; fourth, the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress are State officers, or, as they have been called during the 
ot session, ‘“embassadors” or “‘agents” of the State; fifth, the United 

tates has no authority to keep the peace anywhere within a State, and, in 
fact, has no peace to keep ; sixth, the United States is not a nation endowed 
with sovereign power, but is a confederacy of States; seventh, the States are 
sovereignties possessing inherent supreme powers; they are older than the 
Union, and _as irdependent sovereignties the State governments created the 
Union and determined and limited the powers of the General Government. 

These declarations embody the sum total of the constitutional doctrines which 
the Democracy has avowed during the extra session of Congress. They form 
a body of doctrines which I do not hesitate to say are more extreme than was 
ever before held on this subject, except perhaps at the very crisis of secession 
and rebellion. ‘ 

And they have not been put forth as abstract theories of government. True 
to the logic of their convictions, the majority have sought to put them in prac- 
tice by affirmative acts of legislation. 


DISLOYAL HOSTILITY OF BOURBON DEMOCRACY TO THE EXECUTION OF THE 
NATIONAL LAWS. 


Let me enumerate these attempts. First, they have denounced as unconsti- 
tutional all attempts of the United States to supervise, regulate, or protect na- 
tional elections, and have tried to repeal all laws on the national statute-book 
enacted for that purpose. Second, following the advice given by Calhoun in 
his political testament to his party, they have tried to repeal all those portions 

f the venerated judiciary act of 1789, the act of 1833 against nullification, the 
act of 1861,and the acts amendatory thereof, which provide for carrying to the 
Supreme Court of the United States all controversies that relate to the duties 
and ey of any officer acting under the Constitution and laws of the 

nited States. : 
__ Third. They have attempted to prevent the President from enforcing the 
laws of the Union, by refusing necessary supplies and by forbidding the use 
of the army to suppress violent resistance to the laws, by which, if they had 
_ succeeded, they would have left the citizens and the authorities of the States 
_ free to obey or disobey the laws of the Union as they might choose. * oe 
Firmly believing that these doctrines and aitemspied ractice of the present 
: Se are erroneous and pernicious, I will state briefly the counter proposi- 
ions: 
_ THE UNITED STATES A NATION CREATED BY THE PEOPLE WITH FULL POWER 
hat. ‘ TO ENFORCE THE LAWS 


Iaffirm: First, that the Constitution of the United States was not created 
by the government of the States, but was ordained and established by the: 
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only sovereign in this country—the common superior of both the States and 
the nation—the people themselves; second, that the United States is a nation, 
having a government whose powers, as defined and limited by the Constitu- 
tion, operate upon all the States in their corporate capacity and upon all the 
people; third, that by its legislative, executive, and judicial authority the na- 
tion is armed with adequate power to enforce all the provisions of the Consti- 
tution against all opposition of individuals or of States, at all times and at all 
places within the Union. : 


DISLOYAL BOURBON DOGMA OF STATE RIGHTS—THE PEOPLE SOVEREIGN. 


Mr. Chairman, the dogma of State sovereignty which has reawakened to such 
vigorous life in this chamber lias borne such bitter fruits and entailed such 
‘suffering upon our people that it deserves more particular notice. It should 
be noticed that the word ‘‘ sovereignty ” cannot be fitly applied to any govern- 
ment in thiscountry. It is not found in our Constitution. Itis a feudal word, 
born of the despotism of the middle ages, and was unknown even in imperial 
Rome. A “sovereign” is a person, a prince, who has subjects that owe him 
allegiance. There is no one paramount sovereign in the United States. There 
is no person here who holds any title or authority whatever, except the official 
authority given him ay law. Americans are not subjects, but citizens. Our 
only sovereign isthe whole people. To talk about the “‘ inherent sovereignty ” 
of a corporation—an artificial person—is to talk nonsense; and we ought to 
reform our habit of speech on that subject. 

But what do gentlemen mean when they tell us that a State is sovereign? 
What does por ereiee mean, in its accepted use, but a political corporation 
having no superior? Is a State of this Union such a corporation? Let us test 
it by afew examples drawn from the Constitution. No State of this Union can 
make war or conclude a peace. Without the consent of Congress, it cannot 
raise or support an army or anavy. It cannot make a treaty with a foreign 

ower, nor enter into any agreement or compact with another State. It cannot 

evy imposts or duties on imports or exports. It cannot coin money. It cannot 
regulate commerce. : ; Race 
t cannot authorize a single ship to go into commission anywhere on the high 
seas; if it should, that ship would be seized as a pirate or confiscated by the 
laws or the United States. A State cannot emit bills of credit. It can enact 
no law which makes anything but gold and silver a legal tender. It has no 
flag except the flag of the Union. And there are many other subjects on which 
the States are forbidden by the Constitution to legislate. 

How much inherent sovereignty is left in a corporation which is thus shorn 

of all these great?attributes of sovereignty ? 


BOURBON DOGMA OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY A DANGEROUS HERESY. 


But this is not all. The Supreme Court of the United States may declare 
null and void any law or any clause of the constitution of a State which hap- 
pens to be in conflict with the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
Again, the States appear as plaintiffs and defendants before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. hey may sue each other; and, until the eleventh 
amendment was coed Nivea a citizen might sue a State. These ‘ sovereigns ” 
may all be summoned before their common superior to be judged. And yet 
they are endowed with supreme inherent cap sees 6 

Again, the government, of a State may be absolutely abolished by Congress, 
in case it is not republican in form. And, finally, to cap the climax of this ab- 
surd pretension, every right possessed by one of these “sovereign” States, 
every inherent sovereign right except the single right to, equal representation 
in the ‘Senate, may be taken away, without its consert, by the vote of two- 
thirds of Congress and three-fourths of the States. But in spite of all these 
disabilities, we hear them paraded as independent, sovereign States, the crea- 
tors of the Union and the dictators of its powers. How inherently ‘“ sover- 
eign must be that State west of the Mississippi which the nation bought and 
paid for with the public money, and permitted to come into the Union a half 
century after the Constitution was adopted!. And yet we are told that the. 
States are inherently sovereign, and created the National Government! 

Read along line of luminous decisions of the Supreme Court. Take the 
life of Chief Justice Marshall, that great judge, who found the Constitution 
paper and made it a power—who found it a skeleton and clothed it with flesh 
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and blood. By his wisdom and genius he made it the potent and beneficent 
instrument for the government of a great nation. Everywhere he repelled the 
insidious and dangerous heresy of the sovereignty of the States in the sense 
in which it has been used in these debates. * * * % 


THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION HAS VOTERS. 


My colleague from Ohio, [Mr. Hurp,] to strengthen his position that the 
United States has no voters, has quoted, as other gentlemen have quoted, the 
case of Miner vs. Hoppersett, 21 Wallace, page 170. sg 
g, Lhe question before the court in that case was, whether a provision in the 
State constitution which confines the right of voting to male citizens of the 
United States is a violation of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution. 
The court decided that it was not; and, in delivering his opinion the Chief 
Justice took occasion to say that ‘‘the United States has no voters in the 
States of its own creation.” Now, all the gentlemen on the other side who 
' have quoted this decision, have left out the words ** of its own creation,” which 
makes a very essential difference. The Constitution of the United States 
declares who shali vote for members of Congress, and it ae the cat body 
of voters whose qualifications may be or have been prescribed by the laws of the 
States. The power of adoption is no less a great governmental power than the 
power of creation. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO INTERFERE IN TIMES, PLACES, AND MANNER OF HOLD- 
ING ELECTIONS IN THE STATES FOR SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES, 


But the second point to which I wish to refer, and which has been made by 
several gentlemen, and very markedly by my colleague, [Mr. Hurp,] is this; 
He says that the contemporaneous construction of that clause of the Gonstitu, 
tion which provides that Congress may at any time make or alter the recula- 
tions in regard to the time, place, and manner of holding elections has deter- 
mined that Congress can never exercise that right so long as the States make 
provisions for it. So long as the States do not neglect or refuse to act or are 
not prevented by rebellion or war from acting, it was their exclusive right to 
control the subject. That is what my colleague says. That is what is said in 
the Record of June 3 by a distinguished member of the Senate. 


Now, mark how plain a tale sliall put that down. 


On the 2ist day of August, 1789, in the first House of Representatives that 
ever met, Mr. Burke, a member from South Carolina, offéred the following as 
one of the amendments to the Constitution. I will read it: 


Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in times, places, or manner of holding elec- 
tions of Senators or Representatives, except when any State shall refuse or neglect, or be 
nnable by invasion or rebellion, to make such elections. 


That was the very proposition which my colleague saysis the meaning of the 
Constitution as it now stands. This amendment was offered in a House of 
Representatives nearly one-half of whose membership was made up of men 
who were in the convention that framed the Constitution. That amendment 
_ was debated; and I hold in my hand the brief record of the debate. * * * * 

After a full debate, in which the doctrine of States rights was completely 
_ overwhelmed so far as this subject was concerned, the vote was taken and 23 
_ voted in favor of the amendment and 28 yoted against it. _ It did not get even 
_ amajority, much less a two-thirds vote, in the House, and it never was called 
up in the Senate at all. ‘ 

Now, who were the men that voted against it? Let me read some of their 
_ honored names: Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts ; Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
_ ton; Clymer, of Pennsylvania, whose distinguished descendant is a member of 
_ this House; Fitzsimmons, of Pennsylvania; Muhlenberg, of Penns lvania, who 
_ was Speaker of the first House of epresentatives ; Lee and Madison, of Vir- 
_ ginia; Trumbull and Sherman, of. Connecticut—ali those great names are re- 
_ corded against the very construction of the Constitution which ae colleague 
_ defends as the correct interpretation of the existing clause on tha subject.— 
_ Speech in the House of Representatives, June 27, 1879. 
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THE VOLUNTARY POWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


And here, sir, I wish to make a brief digression, in which I hope no gentle- 
man will consider my discussion as controversial or personal. I had occasion 
at alate hour of the last Congress, to say something on what may be called 
the voluntary clement in our institutions. I spoke of the distribution of the 
powers of government. First, to the nation; second, to the States; and third, 
the reservation of power to the people themselves. 

I called attention to the fact that under our form of government the most 
precious rights that men can possess on this earth are not delegated to the 
nation nor to the States, but are reserved to the third estate, the people them- 
selves. I called attention to the interesting fact that lately the chancellor of 
the German Empire made the declaration that it was the chief object of the 
existence of the German Government to defend and maintain the religion of 
Jesus Christ, an_object in reference to which our Congress is absolute y for- 
bidden by the Constitution to legislate at all. Congress can establish no 
religion; indeed, can make on law respecting it, because in the view of our 
fathers, the founders of our government, religion was too precious a right to 
intrust its interests by delegation to anybody. Its maintenance was lett to 
the voluntary action of the people themselves. 

In continuation of that thought, I wish now to speak of the voluntary ele- 
ment inside our government, a topic that I have not often heard discussed, but 
one which appears to me of vital importance in any comprehensive view of 
our institutions. 


OUR GOVERNMENT THE MIGHTIEST ON EARTH—THE POWERS AND CHECKS OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Chairman, viewed from the standpoint of a foreigner, our government 
may be said to be the feeblest on the earth. ,From our standpoint, and with 
our experience, it is the mightiest. But why would a foreigner ¢all it the 
feeblest? He can point out a half dozen ways in which it can be destroyed 
without violence. Of course all governments may be overturned by the sword; 
but there are several ways in which our government may be annihilated with- 
out the firing of a gun. : 

For example, if the people of the United States should say we will elect no 
Representatives to the House of Representatives. Of course this is a violent 
supposition; but suppose that they do not, is there any remedy? Does our Con- 
stitution provide any remedy whatever? In two years there would be no House 
of Representatives; of course no support of the government, and no govern- 
ment. Suppose again, the States should say, through their Legislatures, we 
wil elect no Senators. Such abstention alone would absolutely destroy this 
government; and our system provides no process of compulsion to prevent it. 

Again, suppose the two Houses were assembled in their usual order, and a 
majority of one in this body or in the Senate should firmly band themselves 
together and say we will vote to adjourn the moment the hour of meeting 
arrives, and continue so to vote at every session during our two years of ex- 
istence; the government would perish, and there is no provision of the Con- 
stitution to prevent it. Or again, if a m jority of one of either body should 
declare that they would vote down, and did yote down, every bill to support 
the government by appropriations, can you find in the whole range of our 
judicial or our executive authority any remedy whatever? A Senator or a 
member of this House is free, and may vote “no” on every proposition. Noth- 


ines his oath and his honor restrains him. Not so with the executive and 
- ju 


cial officers. They have no power to destroy this government. Let them 
travel an inch beyond the line of the law, and they fall within the power of 


impeachment. ut against the people who create Representatives; against 
the legislatures who create Senators; against Senators and Representatives 
in these Halls there is no power of impeachment; there is no remedy if, by 


abstention or by adverse votes, they refuse to support the government. 


TRUST OF THE FATHERS OF THE CONSTITUTION IN THE PATRIOTISM OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


At a first view it would seem strange that a body of men so wise as our 
fathers were should have left a whole side of their is a open to these deadly 


assaults; but on a closer view of the case their wisdom will appear. What 
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was their reliance? This: The sovereign of this nation, the God-crowned and 
heaven-anointed sovereign, in whom resides “the State’s collected will,” and 
to whom we all owe allegiance, is the people themselves. Inspired by love of 
country and by a deep sense of obligation to perform every public duty ; sade 
themselves the creators of all the agencies and forces to execute their own will, 
and choosing from themselves their representatives to express that will in the 
forms of law, it would have been like a suggestion of suicide to assume that 
any of these voluntary powers would be turned against the life of the overn- 
ment. Public opinion, that great ocean of thought from whose level all heights 


and depths are measured, was trusted as a power amply able and always wi g 
to guard all the approaches on that side of the Constitution from any assault. 
on the life of the nation. * be * og 


FREE CONSENT THE FOUNDATION ROCK OF ALL OUR INSTITUTIONS. 


Our theory of law is free consent. That is the granite foundation of our 
whole superstructure. Nothing in this Republic can be law without consent, 
the free consent of the House; the free consent of the Senate; the free consent 
of the Executive, or, if he refuse it, the free consent of two-thirds of these 
bodies. Will any man deny that? Will any man challenge a line of the state- 
ment that free consent is the foundation rock of all our institutions? * * * 


BOURBON REFUSAL TO PROTECT THE BALLOT-BOX. 


Let it be remembered that the avowed object of this new revolution is to 
destroy all the defenses which the nation has placed around its ballot-box to 
guard the fountain of its own life. You say that the United States shall 
not employ even its own civil power to keep peace at the polls. You say that 
the marshals shall have no power either to arrest rioters or criminals who 
seek to destroy the purity and freedom of the ballot-box. : . 

Tremind you that you have not always shown this great zeal in keeping the 
civil officers of the general government out of the States. Only six years be- 
fore the war your law authorized marshals of the United States fo enter all our 
hamlets and households to hunt for fugitive slaves. Not only that, it empow- 
ered the marshal to summon the posse comitatus to command b standers to 
join in the chase and aid in remanding to eternal bondage the eeing slave. 
And your Democratic Attorney-General, in his opinion published in 1854, 


declared that the marshal of the United States might summon to his aid the 


whole able-bodied force of his precinct, not only including bystanders and other 
citizens generally, ‘but any and all organized armed forces, whether militia 
of the State, or officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States,” to 
join in the chase and hunt down the fugitive. Now, gentlemen, if for the pur- 
pose of making eternal slavery the lot of an American you could send your 
marshals, summon your posse, and use the armed force of the United States, 
with what face or grace can you tell us that this government cannot lawfully 
employ the same marshals with their armed posse, if need be, to maintain the 
purity of our own elections and keep the peace at our own polls. _ You have 
made the issue and we have decepted: it. In the name of the Constitution and 
on behalf of good gevernment and public justice we make the appeal to our 
common sovereign.—Speech in the House of Representatives, March 29, 1879. 


On Finance. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CURRENCY. 


In order to reach a satisfactory understanding of the eurreney question, itis 
necessary to consider somewhat fully the nature and functions of money, or 
: iv substitute for it. : ; 
The theory of money which formed the basis of the “mercantile system” of 
wigs seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been rejected by all leading 
ciers and political economists for the last seventy-five years. _ That theory 
asserted that money is wealth; that the great object of every nation should be 
to increase its amount of gold and silver; that this was a direct increase of 


_ Mational wealth. 
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It is now held as an indisputable truth that money is an instrument of trade 
and performs but two fanctions. It is a measure of value anda medium of 
exchange. : 

In cases of simple barter, where no money _is used, we estimate the relative 
values of the commodities to be exchanged in dollars and cents, it being our 
only universal measure of value. é 

As a medium of exchange, money is to all business transactions what ships 
are to the transportation of merchandise. If a hundred vessels of a given ton- 
nage are just sufficient to carry all the commodities between two ports, any in- 
crease of the number of vessels will Cormespondngly, decrease the value of each 
as an instrument of commerce; any decrease below one hundred will corres- 
pondingly increase the value of each. If the number be doubled, each will 
carry but half. its usual freight, will be worth but half its former value for 
that trade. There is so much work to be done, and no more. A hundred ves- 
sels can do it all. A thousand can do no more than all. 

_ The functions of money as a medium of exchange, though more complicated 
in their spplcation, are precisely the same in principle as the functions of the 
vessels in the case I have supposed. L. a peeie ¥. a 

When the money of the country is wold and silver, it adapts itself to the fluc- 
tuations of business without the aid of legislation. If at any time we have 
more than is needed, the surplus flows off to other countries through the chan- 
nels of international commerce. _ If less, the deficiency is supplied through the 
same channels. Thus the monetary equilibrium is maintained. So immense 
is the trade of the world, that the golden streams pouring from California and 
Australia into the specie circulation are soon absorbed in the great mass and 
equalized throughout the world, as the waters of all the rivers are spread upon 
the surface of a4] the seas. . ; : 

Not so, however, with an inconvertible paper currency. Excepting the spe- 
cie used in payment of customs and interest on our public debt, we are cut off 
from the money currents of the world. Our currency resembles rather the 
waters ef an artificial lake, which lie in stagnation or rise to full banks at the 
cannes of the gate-keeper. . ; 

old and silver abhor depreciated paper-money, and will not keep compan 
with it. If our currency be more abundant than business demands, not a dol- 
lar of it can go abroad ; if deficient, not a dollar of gold will come in to supply 
the lack. There is no legislature on earth wise enough to adjust such a cur- 
rency to the wants of the country.—Speech in House of Representatives, 1868. 


INCREASE OF THE CURRENCY IS TAXATION. 


No such change of values can occur without cost. Somebody must pay 
for it. Who pays in this case? We have seen that doubling the currency 
finally results in reducing the purchasing power of each dollar one-half; hence 
every man who held a legal-tender note at the time of the increase, and con- 
tinued to hold it till the full effect of the increase was_produced, suffered a 
loss of fifty Pe cent. of its value ; in other words, he paid a tax to the amount 
of half of all the currency in his possession. This new issue, therefore, by de- 
precanoe the value of all the currency, cost the holders of the old issue $175,- 

),000 ; and if the new notes were received at their nominal value at the date 
of issue, their holders paid a tax of $175,000,000 more. No more unequal or un- 
just mode of taxation could possibly be devised. It would be tolerated only 

being so involved in the transactions of business as to be concealed from 
observation; but it would be no less real because hidden. 


ITS CHIEF’ BURDEN FALLS ON THE LABORER. 


But some one may say, ‘This depreciation would fall upon capitalists and 
rich men who are able to bear it.” : 
_ if this were true it would be no less unjust. But unfortunately the capital- 
ists would suffer less than any other class. The new issue would be paid in 
the first place in large amounts to the creditors of the Government; it would 
pass from their hands before the depreciation had taken full effect, and pass- 
ing down step by step through the ranks of middle men, the dead weight would 
tall at last upon the laboring classes in the increased price of all the necessaries of 
life. It is well known that in a general rise of prices, wages are among the last 
to rise. This B ceri ga was illustrated in the report of the Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue for the year 1866. It is there shown that from the be- 
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ginning of the war to the end of 1866, the average price of all commodities had 
risen @@ per cent. Wages, however, had risen but 60 per cent. A day’s labor 
would purchase but two-thirds as many of the necessaries of life as it woul, before. 
The prong. is therefore inflicted on the laborer long before his income can 
be adjusted to his increased expenses. It wasin view of this truth that Daniel 
Webster said in one of his ablest speeches : 


Of all the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of, mankind, none has been more ef. 
fectual than that which deludes them with pe er money. This is the most effectual of inventions 
lo fertilize the rich man’s field. by the swea oF the poor man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppres- 
sion, excessive taxation, these bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the community, com- 
pared with a fraudulent currency and robberies committed by depreciated paper. * * * * 


INFLATION STARVATION TO THE LABORER. 


All debts would be canceled, all contracts fulfilled by payment in these 
notes—not at their real value, but for their face. All salaries fixed by law, the 
pay of every soldier in the Army, of every sailor in the Navy, and all pensions 
and bounties would be reduced ‘to half their former value. “In these cases the 
effect is only inj urious. Let it never be forgotten that prey depreciation of 
our currency results in robbing the one hun lred and eighty thousand pension- 
ers, maimed heroes, crushed and bereaved widows, and homeless orphans, who 
sit helpless at our feet. And who would be benefited by this policy? A pre- 
tense of apology might be offered for it if the Government could save what 
the people lose. But the on lacks the ck ort of even that selfish and im- 
moral consideration. The ea tt caused by the over issue in the case we 
have supposed compels the overnment to pay just that per cent. more on all 
the contracts it makes, on all the loans it negotiates, on all the BopprSs it pur- 
chases; and to crown all, it must at last redeem all its Ls pe a er notes in 
gold coin, dollar for dollar. The advocates of repudiation have badd been bold 
gnough 5 a deny this.—Speech in House of Representatives, “* The Currency,” 
ay 15, 5 


REPUDIATION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Nobody expects that we can pay as fast as the debt matures, but.we shall 
be compelled to go into the market and negotiate new loans. Let this system 
of taxation be pursued ; let another Congress put the tax at twenty per cent., 
another at forty per cent., and anotherat fty percent. or one hundred per cent.; 
let the principle be once adopted—the rate is only a question of discretion— 
and where will yuo be able to negotiate a loan except at the most ruinous sac- 
rifice? Let such legislation prevail as the gentleman urges, and can we look 
any man in the face and ask him to loan us money? If we do not keep 
are two methods of managing debt and taxation. One I have just been con- 
sidering. The other is advocated, not by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
nor in the Democratic platform, but in the platform adopted in Chicago, in 
which itis declared that— ; 7 = 

““We denounce ail forms of pecion AS national crime; and the national 
honor sequires the payment of t F 
faith to all creditors at home and abroad, not only according to the letter but 
the spirit of the laws under which it was contracted. 

“Tt is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized, and 
reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit. : 

“The national debt, contracted as it has been for the preservation of the 
Union, for all time to come, should be extended over a fair period for redemp- 
tion ; and it is the duty of Congress to reduce the rate of interest thereon 
whenever it can be honestly done. ‘ 2 

“That the best policy to diminish our burden of debt is to so improve our 
credit that capitalists will seek to loan us money at lower rates of interest 
than we now pay, and must continue to pay so long as repudiation, partial or 
total, open or covert, is threatened or suspected.” | 

I quote these declarations with feelings of pride and satisfaction. I am 
proud ef that great party which, having saved the life of the nation by its 
valor, now declares its unalterable 2 eionene to save, by its truth and devotion, 
what is still more precious, the faith and honor of the nation. 

3 was a declaration made by an old English gentleman in the days of 
Charles II which does honor to human nature. He said he was willing at 


faith pay, how can we expect to be trusted hereafter? I have said there 
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any time to give his life for the good of his country; but he would not do a 
mean thing to save his country from ruin. So, sir, ought a citizen te feel in 
regard to our financial affairs. The people of the United States can afford to 
make any sacrifice for their country, and the history of the last war has proved 
their willingness; but the humblest citizen cannot afford to do a mean or dis- 
honorable thing to save even this glorious Republic. 


A MAJORITY OF THE WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE CONSTITUTE THE DEBTOR CLASS. 


I now proceed to notice the second point that has been made in favor of this 
bill. It is assumed that specie payment will injure the debtor class of this 
country, and thereby oppress the poor ; in other words, that the enforcement 
of the Resumption law will oppress the poor and increase the riches of the 
rich. It is assumed that the laboring men are in debt, and that the rich men 
constitute the creditor class. I deny this proposition in toto. I affirm that the 
vast majority of the creditors of this country are the poor people; that the 
vast majority of the debtors of this country are the we -to-do-people, in fact, 
people who are moderately rich. 

As a matter of fact, the poor man, the laboring man, cannot get heavily in 
debt.. He has not the security to offer. Mén lend their money on security ; 
and, in the very nature of the case, poor men can borrow but little. What, 
then, do poor men do with their sm earnings? When a man has earned, 
out of his hard work, a hundred dollars more than he needs for current ex- 

enses, he reasons thus: ‘‘I cannot go into business with a hundred dollars; 

cannot embark in trade; but, as I work, I want my money to work.” And 
so he puts his small gains where they will earn something. He lends his 
money to a wealthier neighbor, or puts it_into a savings bank. There were 
in the United States, on the ist of November, 1876, forty-four hundred and 
seventy-five sayings-banks and private banks of deposits ; and their deposits 
amounted to $1,377,000,000, almost three-fourths the amount of our national 
debt. Over two and a half millions of the citizens of the United States were 
depositors. In some States the deposits did not average more than $250 each. 
The greatmass of the depositors are men and women of small means—laborers, 
widows, and orphans. They are the lenders of this enormous aggregate. The 
savings-banks, as their agents, lend it to whom? Not.to the laboring poor, 
but to business men who wish to enlarge their business beyond their capital. 
Speculators sometimes borrow it. But in the main, well-to-do business men 
borrow these hoardings, Thus the poor lend to the rich. 


POOR PECPLE LARGE HOLDERS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Gentlemen assail the bondholders of the country as the rich men who op- 
prose the poor. Do they know how vast an amount of the public securities are 
eld by poor Beople 2? I took occasion, a few years since, to ask the officers of 
a bank in one of the counties, of my district—a rural district—to show me the 
number of holders and amounts held of United States bonds on which they 
collected the interest. ‘The total amount was $416,000. And how many peo- 
le held them’? One hundred and ninety-six. Of these, just eight men held 
rom $15,000 to $20,000 each; the other one hundred and eighty-eight ranged 
from $50 up to $2,500. I foundin that list fifteen orphan children and sixty 
widows, who had a little left them from their fathers’ or husbands’ estate 
and had made the nation. their guardian. And I found one hundred an 
twenty-one laborers, mechanics, ministers, men of slender means, who had 
saved their earnings and put them into the hands of the United States that 
they might be safe. And they were the ‘‘ bloated bondholders” against whom 
so much eloquence is fulminated in this House. 7 xg ee * 


A REPEAL OF RESUMPTION ACT WOULD WORK A ROBBERY OF THE POOR. 


Suppose you undo the work that Con s has attempted—to resume specie 
ayment—what will result? You will depreciate the value of the greenback. 
Eovnech it falls ten cents on the dollar. You will have destroyed ten per cent. 
of the value of every deposit in the savings-banks, ten per cent. of every life- 
insurance policy and fire-insurance policy, of every pension to the soldier, and 


of every day’s wages of every laborer in the:nation. 


* 
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VALUE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE GREENBACK—EQUALITY OF DOLLARS. 


I do not undervalue the greenback or its great services to the country; but 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] spoke of the greenback 
as being the oie that put down the Rebellion, I thought if I had been on the 
other side I would have said, ‘‘We had a much more liberal supply of paper- 
money than you had; why did it not put you down? [Laughter.] Our mone 
was better than yours-in one respect, for ours set a day of resumption, whic: 
was six months after the independence of the Confederate States should be 
acknowledged.” isan eter I think, sir, that those oe who are fa- 
“miliar with the financial history of the Confedeiacy would not join the gentle- 
man in his eulogy on paper currency which is cut loose from the coin standard. 

* C * * * * 
The trouble with our greenback dollar is this: it has two distinct functions— 
one a purchasing power and the other a debt-paying power. Asa sete Rayng 
power it is equal to one hundred cents—that 1s, to pay an old private debt. 
_ eaguieage dollar will by law nasegieg tb one hundred cents of debt. But no 
aw can give it purchasing power in the general markets of the world unless 
it represents a known standard of coin value. Now, what we want is that 
these two qualities of our greenback dollar shall be made equal—its debt-paying 
power and its general purchasing power. When these are equal the problem 
of our currency is solved, and not tillthen, : 

This is the era of pacification. We believe in the pacification of the coun- 
try; that is, we seek to pass out of the storm-centre of war that raged over 
‘this country so long, and enter the calm circle of peace. We believe in the 
equality of States, and the equality of citizens before the law. In these we 
have made great progress. Let us take one step farther. Let us have equality 
of dollars before the law, so that the trinity of our political creed shall be 
equal States, equal men, and equal dollars throughout the Union. When these 
a are realized we shall have achieved the complete pacification of our 
country. 

We are bound for three great reasons to maintain the resumption of specie 

ayments: First, because the sanction of the public faith requires it; second, 

use the material prosperity of the country, demands it; and, third, be- 

cause our future gs gle demands that agitation shall cease, and that the 

' country shall find a safe and permanent basis for financial peace.—Speech in 
House of Representatives, November 16, 1877. 


FIAT MONEY. 


There has arisen among us, within the last few years, a body of men who 
elaim to have made a discovery of the greatest possible importance; and I 
want to say for them, if their discovery is what they believe it to be, it is the 
most important discovery ever announced to man on the subject of finance. I 
wish to treat them with all the fairness of getting their own problem, their 
own proposition, from themselves. They claim to have discovered that there 
is no longer any room for the old notion which the United States has believed 
in for a hundred years, that everybody believed in 1862 and 1865, the notion 
that there ought to be value behind paper money. ‘They claim that money 


being itself a creature of law, that law alone can create it, and can create 


it out of whatever it pleases, and make that money which it declares to be 
money. Letus give them the full benefit of this proposition. They declare that 
as the Creator said, ‘‘Let there be light, and there was light,” so a sovereign 

overnment may say, ‘‘ Let this piece of paper be money and it will be money.” 

Applause.] Let the Republic pronounce its fiat over a piece of paper and that 

ecomes money, and hence they call it ‘‘ fiat money.” fa voice—‘‘ Hurrah for 
Ben Butler.” Applause. | Now, as to what they will do with the fiat money, 
as to how much they will have of it, they are not agreed. Let it be remem- 
bered that the remains of the old Greenback party of 1876 made Pomeroy their 
chief and manager, and have now organized in the United States 4500 clubs, 
Greenback clubs, which hold the doctrine I have just described, and also de- 
clare that all the interest-bearing debt of the United States is a crime against 
the people, and ought instantly to be paid in this fiat money; and if the hold- 
ers will not take the fiat money for it, then every bond of the United States 
ought to be burned, and the obligation settled by fire. [Cries of “No,” and 
applause.] Now that, fellow-citizens, is the doctrine advocated to-day by 4500 
organized political clubs in the United States.—Speech in Boston, Sept. 10, 1878. 
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THE RESUMPTION VICTORY COMPLETE. 


The resumption of specie ayments closes the most memorable epoch of 
our history since the birth of the Union ; 1861 and 1879 are the opposite shores 
of that turoulent sea, whose storms So seriously threatened with shipwreck 
the prosperity, the honor, and the life of the nation. But the horrors and 
dangers of the middle passa es have at last been mastered; and, out of the 
night and tempest the Republic has landed on the shore of this new year, 
bringing with it union and liberty, honor and peace. 

We have met to-night to celebrate the close of the war. Battles are never 
the end of war ; for the dead must be buried, and the cost of the conflict must 

e paid. : 

he Union men of 1861 enlisted for the whole war. They served on the 
field of battle until the last rebel slag went down in surrender; they served in 
the field of legislation, and at the ballot-box, until the last slave was free 
and the last of the seceding States re-entered the circle of the Union ; they 
served in the public councils until the perils of our foreign relations were ended 
by honorable arbitration ; they have served during the fierce trials of the pub- 
lic faith ; and they will not bé mustered out until the equal rights of all citi- 
zens are acknowledged and secured; until the pension of the last disabled sol- 
dier of the Union is faithfully paid, and the last war obligation of the Govern- 
ment is honorably redeemed. 

If the resumption now declared by law be maintained against all assaults, 
then, indeed, so far as our finances are concerned, the war for the Union is 
ended ; the victory is complete.—Adéress at Chicago, Ill., at celebration of Re- 
sumption of Specie Payments, on January 2, 1879. 


THE CONSTITUTION ON TRIAL IN THE STRUGGLE FOR RESUMPTION. 


During the whole period which resumption closes, our Constitution has 
been on trial foritslife. When the greatest rebellion the world has ever known 
assailed it, the believers in governments founded on hereditary right, or on 
sheer force, told us that the bubble of republican government was about to 
burst. her did not understand the resources of a government based on the 
national will. They did not understand that in our Constitution the greatest 
powers—rights too precious to be delegated to the Congress or to the States— 
are reserved to the people themselves, ; ; ; 

In the supreme moment of our peril these voluntary powers were dis- 
played in unsurpassed zanlenty and strength, on a thousand battle-fields, and 
they preserved the Republic from overthrow. Many feared that in the great 
struggle to save the Union, personal liberty, freedom of opinion, and respect 
for law would be lost. But, outside of the actual theatre of military opera- 
tions, the orderly course of justice was undisturbed. The rights of persons 
and property were almost everywhere sacredly preserved. * * 

Reviewing the whole period, we have a right to say that the wisdom of our 
institutions has been vindicated, and our confidence in their stability has 
been strengthened. ey: wring eae has been directed more and more to the en- 
largement of private rights and the promotion of the interests of labor. It 
has been devoted not to the glory of a a peety but to the welfare of a people. 
Slavery, with the aristocracy of caste which it engendered, and the peereds- 
tion of labor which it produced, has disappeared. Without undue exultation 
we may declare that the bells of the new year— 

“Ring out a slewly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 


Ring in the noble modes of life 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 


We have learned the great lesson, applicable alike to nations and to men: 


“ Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power! ”— 
Sneech in Congress, June 4, 1879. 


On Tariff. 
GENERAL DOCTRINES. 


As an abstract theory of political economy free-trade has many advocates» 
and much can be said in its favor; nor will it be denied that the scholarship 
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of modern times is largely on that side; that a large majority of the oong 
oe of the present day are leading in the direction of what is called 
rade. 

While this is true, it is equally undenia"»'2 that the principle of protection 
has oad be been recognized and adopted in sc: form or another y all na- 
tions, and is to-day, to a greater or less extent, 2 policy of every civilized 
Government. : E ; : : 

Protection, in its practical meaning, is that providex: care for the indus- 
try and development of our own country which will give our own people an 
equal chance in the pursuit of wealth, and save us from the calamity of being 
dependent upon other nations with whom we may any day be at war. 

a so far as the doctrine of free-trade is a protest against the old system 
of oppression and prohibition, it is a healthy and worthy sentiment. But 
underlying all theories, there is a stron g and deep conviction in the minds of 
a great majority of our people in favor of protecting American industry.— 
Speech in the House of Representatives, A pril 1, 1870. 


THE SKILL OF OUR ARTISANS THE GLORY OF THE CENTENNIAL. 


I would have the duty so adjusted that every great American industry can 
fairly live and make fair profits. The chief charge 1 make against this bill 
the Wood bill] is that it seeks to cripple the Protective features of the law.” 
e further said, in concluding his speech: ‘‘A bill so radical in its character, 
80 dangerous to our business prosperity, would work infinite mischief at this 
time, when the country is just recovering itself from a long period of depres- 
sion and getting again upon solid ground, just coming out of the wild sea 
of panic and distress which has tossed us so ong. 

“ Let it be remembered that 22 per cent. of all the laboring poor of this 
country are artisans engaged in manufactures. Their culture has been fos- 
tered by our tarifflaws. It is their pursuits and the skill which they have de- 
veloped that produced the glory of our Centennial Exhibition. To them the 
country owes the splendor of the position it holds before the world more than 
to any equal number of our citizens. If this bill becomes a law it strikes down 
their occupation, and throws into the keenest distress the brightest and best 
elements of our population. 

“When the first paragraph has been read, I will BA By to strike out the 
enacting clause. If the committee will do that we ¢an kill the bill to-day.”— 
Speech in the House of Represen tatives, June 4, 1870. 


REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF OR TAXATION MEANS A REDUCTION OF THE REY- 
ENUE AND THE CRIPPLING OF GOVERNMENT IN MEETING THE NATIONAL 
TARIFF OBLIGATIONS. 


_ Gentlemen who oppose this view of public policy tell us that they favor a 
tariff for revenue alone. I therefore invite their attention to therevenue phase 
of the question. The estimated expenditures for the next fiscal year are two 
hundred and eighty and one-half million dollars, including interest on the pub- 
lic debt and the appropriations required by law for the sinking fund. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury estimates the revenues which our resent laws will fur- 
nish at $269,000,000; from customs, one hundred and t rt Pact millions ; 
from internal revenue, one hundred and twenty millions; and from miscellane- 
ous sources, sixteen millions. He tells us that it will be necessary to cut down 
the ee ance eleven millions below the estimates in order to revent a de- 
ficit of that amount. The revenues of the last fiscal year failed by three and 
eet ag millions to meet the expenditures required by law. 
the face of these facts can we safely diminish our revenues? If we mean 
to preserve the public faith and meet all the necessities of the Government we 
nnot reduce the present revenues a single dollar. Yet the majority of this 
ouse not only propose to reduce the internal tax on spirits and tobacco but 
they propose in this bill to reduce the revenues on customs by at least $6,000,000. 
To avoid the disgrace of a deticit they propose to suspend theoperations of the 
inking fund and thereby shake the foundation of the public credit. But they 
tell us that some of the reductions made in this bill will increase rather than 
minish the revenue. Perhaps on a few articles this will be true; but as a 
whole it is undeniable that this bill will effect a considerable reduction in the 
revenues from custems. 
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A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION ALSO A TARIFF FOR REVENUE. 


Gentlemen on the other side have been in the habit of denouncing our present 
tariff laws as destructive to rather than productive of revenue. Let me invite 


., their attention to afew plain facts: 


During the fifteen years that preceded our late war—a period of so-called 
revenue taritfs—we raised from customs an average annual revenue of forty- 
seven and a half million dollars, never in any year receiving more than sixty- 
four millions. That system brought us a heavy deficit in 1860, so that Congress 
was compelled to borrow money to meet the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

Do they tell us that our present law fails to produce an eee revenue? 
They denounce it as not a revenue tariff. Let them wrestle with the following 
fact: during the eleven years that have passed since the close of the war we 
have averaged one hundred and seventy and one-half million dollars of revenue 
per annum from customs alore. Can they say that this is not a revenue tariff 
which produces more than three times as much reyenue perannum as that law 
did which they delight to call “the revenue tariff?” In one year, 1872,.the 
revenues from the customs amounted to two hundred and twelve millions. 
Can they say that the present law does not produce revenue? It produces from 
textile fabrics alone more revenue than we ever raised from all sources under 
any tariff before thewar. From thisit follows thatthe assault upon the present 
law fails if made on the score of revenue alone. : 

I freely admit that revenue is the primary object of taxation. That object 
is attained by existing law. Butitis an incidental and vitally important object 
of the law to keep in healthy growth those industries which are necessary to 
the well-being of the whole country. If gentlemen can show me that this is, 
as they allege, class legislation which benefits the few at the expense of the 
many, I will abandon it and join them in opposing it. This is the Legislature 
of the nation; and it should make laws which will bless the whole nation. 
do not affirm that all the provisions of the existing tariff law are wise and just. 
In many respects they are badly adjusted and need amendment. But I insist 
that in their main features they are national, not partial ; that they promote 
the general welfare, and not the welfare of the few at the expense of the many. 


PROTECTION A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


Too much of our tariff discussion has been warped by narrow and sectional 
considerations. But when we base our action upon the conceded national im- 
rtance of the great industries I have referred to, when we recognize the fact 
at artisansand their products are essential to the well-being of our country, 
it follows that there is no dweller in the humblest cottage on our remotest 
frontier who has not a deep abet interest in the legislation that shall pro- 
mote these great national industries. Those artsthat enable our nation to rise 
in the scale of civilization bring their blessings to all, and patriotic citizens 
will cheerfully bear a fair share of the burden necessary to make their country 
eat and self-sustaining. I will defend a tariff that is national in its aims, 
at protects and sustains those interests without which the nation cannot 
me great and self-sustaining. ; ; 

So important, in my view, is the ability of the nation to manufacture all 
those articles necessary to arm, equip, and clothe our people, that if it could 
not be secured in any other way 1 would vote to pay money out of the Federal 
Treasury to maintain Government iron and steel, woolen and cotton mills, at 
whatever cost. Were we to neglect these great interests and depend upon 
other nations, in what a condition of helplessness would we find ourselves 
when we should be again involved in war with the very nations on whom we 
were depending to furnish us these supplies?. The system adopted by our 
fathers is wiser, for it so encourages the great national industries as to make 
it possible at all times for our people to equip themselves for war, and at the 
same time increase their intelligence and skill so. as to make them better fitted 
for all the duties of citizenship both in war and in peace. We provide for the 
common defense by a system which promotes the general welfare. 

I have tried thus summarily to state the grounds on which a tariff which 
produces the necessary revenue and at the same time promotes American 
manufactures, can be sustained by sar. wer wer men, for national reasons. 
How high the rates of such a tariff ought to be is a question on which there 
may fairly be differences of opinion.—Speech in the House of Representatives, 


June 4, 1878. 
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Monuments to our Soldiers. 


MEMORIALS OF THE SUFFERINGS AND PATRIOTIC SACRIFICES OF THE SOLDIERS.- 


Feiiow Citizens: I cannot fail to respond_on such an occasion, in sight 
ef such a monument, to such a cause, sustained by, such men. [Applause and 
cheers.] While I have listened to what my friend has said, two questions have 
been sweeping through my heart. One was, what does the monument mean? 
and the other, what will the monument teach? Let me try and ask -you 
for a moment to help me to answer, ‘“‘ What does the monument mean?” Oh, 
the monument means a world of memories, a world of deeds, a world of tears, 
and a world of glories. You know, thousands know, what itis to offer up your 
life to the country, and that is no small thing, as every soldier knows. Letme 

ut the question to you for a moment. Suppose your country, in the awful em- 
podied form of majestic Law, should stand before you and say, “I want your 
life; come up here on this platform and offer it.” ow many would walk u 
before the majestic presence and say,“ Here am 1; take this life and use it 
for your great needs.” [Applause.] And yet, almost two millions of men 
made that answer. peauee:t And a monument stands yonder to commem- 
orate their answer. That is one of its meanings. Z 

But my friends, let me try you a little further. To give up life is much ; 
for it is to give up wife, and home, and child, and ambition, and all—almost 
all. But let me test you alittle further. Suppose that majestic form should 
call out to you and say, “I ask you to give up health, and drag yourself, not 
dead, but _half alive, stiles a miserable existence for long years, until you 

rish and die in your crippled and hopelesscondition. I ask you to volunteer 

do that.” This calls for a higher reach of patriotism and self-sacrifice. But 
hundreds of thousands of our soldiers did it. That is what the monument 
means also. [Applause.] 

But let me ask you to go one step further. Suppose your country should 
say, “Come here, upon this platform, andin my name and for my sake consent 
to become idiots; [‘‘Hear!” ‘Hear!”] consent that your very brain and in- 
tellect shall be broken down into hopeless idiocy for my sake,” how many could 
be found to make that adventure? And yet thousands did it with their eyes 
wide open to the horrible consequence. And let me tell you how. One hun- 
dred and eighty thousand of our soldiers were prisoners of war; and among 
them, when death wasstalking, when famine was climbing up into their hearts, 
and when idiocy was threatening all that was left of their intellects, the gates 
of their prison stood open every day if they would just desert their flag and en- 
list under the flag of the enemy ; and out of one hundred and eighty thousand 
not 2 per cent. ever received the liberation from death, starvation, idiocy, all 
that might come to them, but they endured all these horrors and all these suf- 
ferings in preference to deserting the flag of their country and the glory of its 
truth. [Great applause.] Great God! as ever such measure of patriotism 
reached by any men upon this earth before! [Applause.] That is what your 
monument means. By the subtle chemistry that no man knows, all the blood 
that was shed by our brethren, all the lives that were thus devoted, all the grief 
and tears, at lasterystalized itself into granite and rendered immortal the great 
truths for which they died. [Applause.] And it stands here to-day, an that 
is what your monument means. 


_ LESSON OF ENDURANCE, AND SACRIFICE, AND OF HEROISM TAUGHT IN OUR 
MONUMENTS TO SOLDIERS. 


Now, what will it teach? What will it teach? Why, I remember the story 
_ of one of the old conquerors of Greece, who, when he had traveled in his boy- 
hood over the battle-fields where Miltiades had won victories and set up tro- 
hies, returning, he said: ‘‘ These trophies of Miltiades will never let me 
ie pif ay Something had taught him from the chiseled stone a lesson 

I d never forget. And, fellow-citizens, that silent sentinel that 

_ erowns yon granite column will look down upon the boys who shall walk 
_ these streets for generations to come, and he will not let them sleep when the 
Se sonntty calls. [Applause.] More than the bugler on the field, from his gran- 
_ ite lips will go out a call that the children of Lake Conmty will hear after the 
‘grave has covered us all and our immediate children. That is the teaching of 
_ your monument—that is its lesson. It is the lesson of endurance for what we 
lieve. It is the lesson of sacrifice for what we love; the lesson of heroism 
what we mean to sustain; and that lesson cannot be lost on a people like 
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A GRAND LESSON, NOT OF REVENGE OR WRATH, BUT OF LIBERTY AND LOVE, 
AND HARMONY. 


It is not a lesson of revenge ; it isnot a lesson of wrath. It is the grand’ 
sweet lesson of the immortality of a truth that we hope will soon cover, like 
the Shechinah of light and glory all parts of this Republic from the lakes to 
the Gulf. [Applause.] I once entered a house in old Massachusetts where, 
over its door, were two cross swords; one was the sword carried by the grand- 
sire of its owner on the field of Bunker Hill, and the other was a sword car- 
ried by the English grandsire of the wife on the same field and on the other 
side of the conflict. Under those crossed swords, in the restored harmony of 
domestic peace, lived a RAnDy family, contented and free under the light of 
our Republican liberties. _[ Palouse I trust the timeis not far distant when, 
under the crossed swords and the locked shields of Americans, North and 
South, our people shall sleep in peace and rise in liberty and love and harmony 
under our flag of stars.—Speech at Painesville, Ohio, July 8, 1880. 


On Teutonic Traits. 


We are accustomed to say, and we have heard to-night, that he [Gustave 
Schleicher] was born on foreign soil. Jn one sense that is true; and yet ina 
very proper historic sense he was born in our Fatherland. One of the ablest 
of recent historians begins his openias volume with the declaration that Eng- 
land is not the fatherland of the English-speaking people, but the ancient 
home, the real fatherland of our race, is the ancient forests of Germany. The 
same thought was suggested by Montesquieu long ago, when he declared in 
his Spirit of Laws that the British constitution came out of the woods of Ger- 
many. 

To this day the Teutonic races maintain the same noble traits that Taci- 
tus describes in his admirable history of the manners and character of the 
Germans. We may thereforesay that the friend whose memory washonoredto- * 
night is one of the elder brethren of our race. He came to America direct 
from our Fatherland, and not, like our own fathers, by the way of England. 

We who were born and have passed all our lives in this wide New World 
can a oeeaae the influences that surrounded his early life. Born on the 
borders of that great forest of Germany, the Odenwald, filled as it is with the 
memories and traditions of centuries, in which are mingled Scandinavian 
mythology, legends of the middle ages, romances of feudalism and chivalry, 
histories of barons and kings, and the struggles of a brave people for a better 
civilization ; reared under the institution of a strong, semi-despotic govern- 
ment; devoting his early life to personal culture, entering at an early age the 
University of Giessen, venerable with its two and a half centuries of existence, 
with a library of four hundred thousand volumes athis hand, with agreat mu- 
seum of the curiosities and rs ah of nature to study, he fed his eager spirit 
upon the rich culture which that Old World could give him, and at twenty-four 
years of age, in company with a band of thirty-seven young students, like him- 
self cultivated, earnest, liberty-loving almost to the verge of communism—and 
who of us would not be communists in a despotism ?-he came to this country 
attracted by one of the most wild and romantic pictures of American history 
the pacuare of Texas as it existed near forty years ago; the country discovere 
by La Salle at the end of his long and perilous voyages from Quebec to the 
northern lakes and from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; the country possessed 
alternately by the Spanish and the French and then by Mexico; the country 
made memorable by such names as Blair and Houston, Albert Sidney Johnston 
and Mirabeau Lamar. pale as as adventurous and daring peitits as ever assem- 
bled on any spot of the earth ; a country that achieved its freedom by heroism 
never ripe ose and which maintained its perilous independence for ten years 
in spite of border enemies and be soe intrigues. 
uit is said that a society was formed in Europe embracing in its membership 
men of high rank, even members of royal families, for the purpose of coloniz- 
ing the new republic of the Lone Star and making it a dependency of Euro 
under their patronage; but without sharing in their designs, some teeny 
thousand Germans found their way to the new republic, and among these young 
Schleicher came.—Remarks in the House of Representatives, February 11, 1879, » 
on . <e Life and Character of Gustave Schleicher. 
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Our Railway Problem. 


a 


have our people done for the locomotive, and what has it done for us? 


] 


a States, with its vast territorial areas, the railroad wes a vital 


eyrand once said to the first Napoleon that “the United States was a 
without bones.” Since that time our gristle has been rapidly hardening. 
even thousand miles of iron track isa tolerable skeleton, even for a 
When this new power appeared, our people everywhere felt the neces- 
etting it to work; and individuals, cities, States, and the nation lay- 
1 their resources without stint to make a pathway for it. Fortunes were 
ander almost every mile of our earlier roads in the effort to capture and 
his new power. If the State did not head the subscription for a new 
f usually came to the rescue before the work was completed. * * * * 
American glee have done much for the locomotive; and it has done 
for them. e have already seen that it has greatly reduced, if not 
holly destroyed, the danger that the Government would fall to pieces by its 
h weight. The railroad has not only brought our people and their indus- 
together, but it has carried civilization into the wilderness, has built up 
‘and Territories, which but for its power would have remained deserts 
century to come. “Abroad and at home,” as Mr. Adams tersely declares, 
equally nationalized people and cosmopolized nations.” It has played 
mpoxrant part in the recent movement for the unification and preserv- 
on nations. , 
eit Bbled us to do what the old military science had pronounced impos- 
9 conquer a revolted population of eleven millions, occupying a terri- 
one-fitth as large as the continent of Europe. * * * * For example, 
agile railroad track enabled Sherman to maintain eighty thousand fighting 
three hundred miles beyond his base of supplies. Another line, in a space 
seven days, brought a reinforcement of two fully equipped army corps 
d a circuit of thirteen hundred miles to strengthen an army at a threat-. 
‘point. He calls attention to the still more striking fact that for ten 
s past, with fifteen hundred millions of our indebtedness abroad, an enor- 
s debt 4 home, unparalleled public expenditures, and a depreciated paper 
: y, in defiance of all past experience, we have been steadily conquering 
culties, have escaped the predicted collapse, and are promptly meet- 
engagements; because, through energetic railroad development, the 
itry has been producing real wealth, as no country has produced it before.” 
lly, he sums up the case by declaring that the locomotive has “dragged 
he country through its difficulties in spite of itsclf, 
: Mar dikenssing this theme we must not make an indiscriminate attack upon 
: rations. The corporation limited to its proper uses is one of the most val- 
of the many useful creations of Inv. One class of Spicerenons has played 
important and conspicuous }):it in securing the liberties of mankind. 
the municipal corporation:.—the free cities and chartered towns—that 
ed and developed the spirit of freedom during the darkness of the 
e Ages, and powerfuliy aided in the overthrow of the feudal system. 
harters of London and of the lesser cities and towns of England made 
most effective resistance to the tyranny of Charles II and the judicial sav- 
gery of Jefiries. The spirit of the free town and the chartered colony taught 
ur own fathers how to win their independence. The New England township 
as the political unit which formed the basis of most of our States. 
This class of corporations have been most useful and almost always safe, 
use they have been kept constantly within the control of the community 
whose benefit they were created. "The State has never surrendered the 
wer of amending their charters. 
Under the name of private corporations organizations have grown up, not 
t the perpetuation of great charity, like a college or hospital, not to enable a 
mpany of citizens more conveniently to carry on a private industry, but a 
f corporations unknown to the early law writers has arisen, and to them 
en committed the vast powers of the railroad and the ig ee the 
struments by which modern communities live, move and have their 


ce the dawn of acho! 4 the great thoroughfares have gl to the peo- 
have been known as the king’s highways or the public highways, and 
® been open to the free use of all, on payment of a small uniform tax or 
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toll to keep them in repair. But now the most perfect and by far the most im- 
ortant roads known to mankind are owned and managed as private property 
y a comparatively small number of private citizens. 

Tn all its uses the railroad is the most public of all our roads; and in all the 
objects te which its work relates, the railway coineretion is as public as any 
organization can be. But in the start it was labelled a private corporation ; 
and ,so far asits legal status is concerned, itis now grouped with eleemosynary 
institutions and private charities, and enjoys similar immunities and exemp- 
tions. It remains to be seen how long the community will suffer itself to 
the victim of an abstract definition. 

It will be readily conceded that a corporation is strictly and really private 
when itisauthorized to carry onsuch a business as aprivate citizen may carry on. 
But when the State has delegated to a corporation thesovereign right of eminent 
domain, the right to take from the private citizen, without his consent, a por- 
tion of his real estate, to build its structure across farm, garden, and lawn, 
into and through, over or under, the blocks, squares, streets, churches, and 
dwellings of incorporated cities and towns, across navigable rivers, and over 
and along public. highways, it requires a stretch of the common imagination 
and much refinement an suey. of the law to maintain the old fiction that 
such an organization is not a public corporation. 

Tn view of the facts already set forth, the question returns, what is likely to 
be the effect of railway and other similar combinations upon our community 
and our political institutions? Is it true, as asserted by the British writer 
quoted above, that the State must soon recaptureand control the railroads, or be 
captured and subjugated by them? Or do the phenomena we are witnessing 
indicate that feneral breaking-up of the social and political order of modern 
nations so confidently predicted by a class of Dh OOP RES whose opinions have 
hitherto made but little impression on the public mind? The puslogy, pabween 
the industrial condition of society at the present time and the feudalisms of 
the Middle Ages is both striking and instructive. : 

Th the darkness and chaos of that period the feudal system was the first im- 
ortant step toward the organization of modern nations. Powerful chiefs and 
arons intrenched themselves in castles, and in return for submission and ser- 

vice gave to their vassals rude protection and ruder laws. But as the feudal | 
chiefs grew in yerer and wealth, they became the oppressors oftheir people, 
taxed and rebbed them at will, and finally, in their arrogan¢e, defied the 
kings and emperors of the Mediwyval States. From their castles, planted on 
the great thoroughfares, they practiced the most capricious extortions on com- 
mee and travel, and thus gave to modern language the phrase, “levy black- 
mail. 

The consolidation of our great industrial and commercial pomnenio®, the | 

ower they wield, and the relations they sustain to the State and to the in- 

ustry of the people, do not fall far short of Fourier’s definition of commer- 
cial or industrial feudalism. The modern barons, more powerful than their 
mnilitary prototypes, own our greatest highways, and levy tribute at will upon 
all our vast industries. And, as the old feudalism was ed controlled and 
subrogated only by the combined efforts of the kings and the people of the 
free cities and towns, so our modern feudalism can be subordinated to the 
public good only by the great body of the people, acting through their goy- 

uene by wise and just laws.— Speech in House of Representatives, June 22, 
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Maxims. 


GENERAL. 


1 a profounder reverence for a boy than for a man. I never meet a 
boy in the street without feeling that I may owe him a salute, for I 
not what possibilities may be buttoned up under his coat. 


We hold reunions, not for the dead, for there is nothing in all the earth that 

and I can do for the dead. They are past our help and past OUT price, 
an add to them no glory, we can give to them no immortality. ey do 
need us, but forever and forever more we need them. 


there be one thing upon this earth that mankind love and admire better 
another, it is a brave man—it is a man who daresto look the Devil in the 
and tell him he is a devil. 


_ Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the occasion. That trust is vain. 
ecasions cannot make spurs. If you expect to wear spurs you must win 
them. If you wish to use them ‘you must buckle them to your own heels be- 
fore you go into the fight. 

wei EDUCATION. 


The true literary man is no mere gleaner, following in the rear and gather- 
ing up the fragments of the world’s thought; but he goes down deep into the 
heart of humanity, watches its throbbings, analyzes the forces at work there ; 
traces out, with See a foresight, their tendencies, and thus, standing out 

far beyond his age, holds up the picture of what is and is to be. 


It is indeed an uninviting task to bubble up sentiment and elaborate thought 

in obedience to corporate laws, and not infrequently these children of the 

brain; when paraded before the proper authorities, show by their meagre oe 

Ts that they have not been nourished by the genial warmth of a wil = 
eart. 


HISTORY. 


The world’s history is a divine Pere of which the history of every nation is 
a canto and every man a word. Its strains have been pealing along down the 
centuries, and though there have been gale dae the discords of warring can- 
non and dying men, yet to the Christian, phi osopher, and historian—the hum- 
ble listener—there has been a divine melody running through the song which: 


speaks of hope and halcyon days to'come! 


All along the dim centuries are gleaming lamps which mind has lighted, and. 
ese are revealing to him (the historian) tke path which humanity has trod. 


TRUTH. 


Truth is the food of the human spirit which could not grow in its majestic: 
| proportions without clearer and more truthful views of God and His universe. 


FREEDOM AND LIBERTY. 


Liberty can_be safe only when suffrage is illuminated by education. 


For a man to feel that every impulse for landable ambition must be strangled 
at its birth, that, like fabled Enceladus, he has been rived by the thunder- 
bolt of power and crushed beneath the mountain ofits strength is more than 
this human nature of ours can endure. What wonder, then, that ever and. 
anon, when freedom turns the weary side, the fires of devouring vengeance 
burst forth and shake the fabries of the old world till tyrants chatter on their 
| gilded thrones in idiotic terror. At such moments freedom may seem to have: 

triumphed there, but when the fury of the tempest is passed she lies bleeding,. 
Samson-like, beneath the ruin she as wrought. poe 


RAILROADS. 
its corollary, the telegraph, were blotted from the earth. To- 


mpelled, to scale down the: 
such ease! 


locomotive an 
what humble proportions mankind would be co 
great enterprises they are now pushing forward wi 


Imagine, if you can, what would happen if to-morrow morning the railway: - 
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The national Constitution and the constitutions of most of the States were 
formed before the locomotive existed, and of course no special provisions were 
made for its control. Are our institutions strong enoug® to stand the shock 
and strain of this new force? I refuse to believe that the geniusand energy that 
have developed these new and tremendous forces will fail to make them, not the 
masters, but the faithful servants of society. 


PATRIOTIC, 


T love to believe that no heroic ‘sacrifice is ever lost, that the characters of 
men are moulded and inspired by what their fathers have done; that treasured 
up in American souls are all the unconscious influences of the great deeds of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, from Agincourt to Bunker Hill, 

Peace, liberty, and personal security are blessings as common and universal 
as sunshine and showers and fruitful seasons; and all sprang from a single 
source, the principle declared in the Pilgrim covenant of 1620, that all owed 
due submission and obedience to the lawfully expressed will of the majority. 
This is not one of the doctrines of our political system, it is the system itself. 
It is in our political firmament, in which all other truths are set, as stars in 
heaven. It is the encasing air, the breath of the nation’s life. 


We should do nothing inconsistent with the spirit and genius of our institu- 
tions. We should do nothing for revenge, but everything for security; noth- 
ing for the past, everything for the present and the future. 


Throughout the whole web of national existence we trace the golden thread 
of human progress toward a higher and better estate. 


To all our means of culture is added that powerful incentive to personal 
ambition which springs from the genius of our SOvET RADE: The pathway to 
honorable distinction lies open to all. No post of honor so high but the poorest 
boy may hope to reach it. tis the pride of every American that many cher- 
ished names, at whose mention our hearts beat with a quicker bound, were 
worn by the sons of poverty, who conquered obscurity and became fixed stars 
in our firmament. 


After all, territory is but the body of a nation. The people who inhabit its 
hills and valleys are its soul, its spirit, its life. In them dwells its hope of 
immortality. Among them, if anywhere, are to be found its chief elements of 
destruction. 

There is no horizontal stratification of society in this country, like the rocks 
of the earth, that hold one class down below forevermore, and let another 
come to the surface to tes there forever. Our stratification is like the ocean, 
where every individual drop is free to move, and where from the sternest 
depths of the mighty deep any drop may come up to glitter on the highest 
wave that rolls. 

We legislate for the people of the United States, not for the whole world; 
and it is our glory that the American laborer is more intelligent and better 
paid than his foreign competitor. that 


Srhe 
_ There is deep down in the hearts of the American people a strong and abid- 
ing love of our country which no surface storms of passion can ever shake. 


I look forward with joy and hope to the day when our brave esa one in 
heart, one in their aspirations for freedom and peace, shall see that the dark- 
ness through which we have traveled was but a part of that stern but bene- 
ficent discipline by which the great disposer of events has been leading us on 
to a higher and nobler national life. 


POLITICAL, 


The germ of our political institutions, the primary cell from which they 
were evolved, was in the New England town, and the vital force, the inform- 
ing soul of the town, was the town meeting, which for all local concerns was 
king, lords, and commons in all. 

In a word, our national safety demands that the fountains of political power 
shall be made pure by intelligence and kept pure by vigilance. : 

It is as much the duty of all good men to protect and defend the reputation 
of worthy public servants as to detect public rascals. Aga 
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_ The prosperity which is made possible in the South, by its great advantages 
f soil and climate, will never be realized until every voter can freely and 
ely support any party he pleases. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


_ The Republican party gave to the country a currency as national as its flag‘ 
based upon the sacred faith of the people. 


It confronted a rebellion of unexampled magnitude, with slavery behind it, 
and, under God, fought the final battle of liberty. 


_ Soon after the great struggle began we looked behind the army of white 
‘rebels and saw 4,000,000 of black people condemned to toil as slaves for our 
enemies; and we found that the hearts of these 4,000,000 were God-inspired 
with the spirit of liberty, and that they were our friends. We have seen white 
“men betray the flag, but in all that long, dreary war we never saw a traitor in 
a black skin. ~ = fe = ad * 


Our prisoners escaping from the starvation of prisons, fleeing to our lines b 

_ the light of the north star, never feared to enter the black man’s cabin an 
ask for bread. In all that period of suffering and danger no Union soldier was 
_ eversbetrayed by a black man or woman. nd now that we have made them 
free, so long as we live we will stand by these black allies. : 


THE DEMOCRACY. 


The Democratic party nowhere raises any great political questions, they 
only want to get into power.—Campaign speech in 1878. 


I affirm, and I believe I do not misrepresent the great Democratic party, 
that in the last sixteen ty oe they have not advanced one great national idea 
that is not to-day exploded and as dead as Julius Cesar. 


Every crip that the Republican party has achieved has been grumblingly 

and hesitatingly adopted by the Democratic party about five years after it 

wasdone. There is not an element of power, of strength, of manhood, or of 

pours 4 that party to-day that they did not borrow from us.—Campaign 
Speech, F 


Over this vast horizon of interests, North and South, above all party preju- 
dices and personal wrong-doing, above our battle hosts and our victorious 
cause, above all we hoped for and won, or you hoped for and lost, is the grand 
onward movement of the republic to perpetuate its glory, to save liberty alive, 
to preserve exact and equal justice to all, to protect and foster all these price- 
less principles until they shall have crystallized into the form of enduring law 
and me inwrought into the life and habits of our people. 


And until these great results are accomplished it is not-safe to take one ste 
the A an he a : 
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EEVENUE. 
Revenue is not the friction of a government, but rather fts motive.power. 


» The expenditure of revenue forms the grand level from which all heights. 


+ 


. 


eg 


and dept. 8 of legislative action are measured, 


There is scarcely a conceivable form of page oe or pnblic wrong that: 
does not at last present. itself at the cashier’s desk and demand money.. The- 
legislature, therefore, that stands at the cashier’s desk and watches with its- 

argus eyes the demands cor payment over the counter is most certain to- . 
see all the forms of public rascality. : 


FINANCE AND THE PUBLIC CREDIR ' 


An uncertain currency that goes up and down hits the laborer, and hits him 
hard. It helps him last and hurts him first. 


An uncertain and fluctuating standard isan evil whose magnitude is too vast: 
for measurement ~ tet 


The Gold Exchange and the Gold Clearing-House of New York will be re- 
membered in history as the. Germans remember the robber castles of the 
Rhine, whence brigand chiefs levied blackmail upon every passer-by. ° 


Bad faith on the part of an individual, a city, or even a State, is a small 
eyilin comparison with the calamities which follow bad faith on the part of a- 
sovereign government, ; 

In the complex and delicately-adjusted_relations of modern society, confi-- 
dence in promises lawfully made is the life-blood of trade and commerce. It ~~ 
is the vital air labor breathes. It is the light which shines on the pathway of” 
prosperity. ee ae * 

An act of bad faith on the part of a State or municipal corporation, like poi-- 
son in the blood, will transmit its curse to succeeding generations, be, 


Let us have equality of dollars before the law, so that the trinity of our po- ez 
Litical creed shall be equal States, equal men, and ce Sm dollars. hout. i 
the Union. When these three are realized we shall have achjeved the com-- «| 


plete pacification of our country. | 


No more beantiful thought was embodied in the stracture of our Republic. 
i id so distr the powers of government that 4 


no one power should be able to s Vv b, or destroy the others. 


When States’ rights run mad, put on the form of secession and attempted to- 
drag the States out of the Union we saw the lesson taught in all the | 
battle of the late war that a State que o more be hurled from the 
Union without'ruin to the nation, than could a planet be thrown from its. —_}' 
erbit without dragging after it to chaos and ruin 1 of the whole solar universe. * 

x] x 


Nothing more aptly describes the character of our Republic than the solar» 
& 


system, launched into space by the hand of the Creator where the centralsun ~*~ 
is the great power around which reyolve all the planets in their appointed _ eS 
orbits. But while the sun holds in the oa Ai its attractive powerthe whole 
system and imparts its. light.and heat to all, yet each individual planet is: = 
under the sway of laws peculiar to itself. fie ce 
_ Coercion is the basis of every Miw in the universe—human or divine. Alaw 
is no law without coercion behind it. y 
Those who carried the war'for the Union and equal and untversal fteedom = 
to a victorious issue, can nevor safely relax their vigilance until the ideasfor- —_- 
which they ‘fought have beconie embodied in the enduring forms of individual 
and national life: » + Ragiaen face 
Peace from the shock of battle, the higher peace of our streets, our homes, > 
of our equal rights we must secure by making the conquering ideas of the= _ 
war every wla@e dominant and permanent. , ey Gh: 
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